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Premiere production: The Miami 
Against a background of curtains or screens, with 
“basic” props and costumes, which may remain the 
same through all of the scenes, it tells the story of Joan 
Cameron, a girl whose life has been divided between 
North and South America. Starting upon the eve of 
her wedding-day, when she suddenly finds herself 
worried about her choice of bride-groom, it goes back 
and relives her school life and her love story, which 


FOLLOW THE DREAM 


A Comedy in Three Acts 





BOOKS 


90 CENTS 


ROYALTY 


$25.00 





Photo: Adolph Stone 


Edison Thespian Society Troupe No. 8 


is also the story of Spike Harrison, a typical athletic 
product of the U. S., and the impish, lovable Ricardo 
Fernandez Calderon de Alvarado, an equally typical 
product of his homeland, Peru. Until the last minute 
the audience cannot guess which of the two boys Joan 
has decided to marry, or, indeed, whether the marriage 
will take place at all. But a quick twist brings a so- 
lution which is both unexpected and satisfying. 















By GWEN DAVENPORT 


BELVEDERE is the most extraordinary character of 
the modern stage. In his own words, he is nothing 
less magnificent than a genius. The action takes place 
in a normal American home, the interior of which 
is continually under assault by two mischievous 
youngsters. The baby sitter situation being so acute, 
Mr. King decides that the only way he will ever get 
any peace and quiet will be to advertise for a pro- 
fessional. A writer named Lynn Belvedere is finally 
chosen by mail. When Belvedere arrives, the Kings 





BELVEDERE 


A Comedy in Three Acts 


are surprised to find that he is not a woman, but a 
very precise and impeccable gentleman. However, 
Belvedere is accepted into the household on the con- 
dition that, in return for board and lodging, it will be 
his duty to feed and care for the baby and to curb the 
destructive instincts of the two young boys. Belvedere 
soon realizes what a mistake he has made. The action 
rolls merrily along until Belvedere’s first book is pub- 
lished and his claims of genius sustained. 


5 Men, 4 Women, 2 Children e Interior @e Modern Costumes e Books, 90 Cents e Royalty, $25.00 
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Here are the Spotlights 
WHICH HAVE WON SUCH WIDE ACCEPTANCE 


THEY GIVE EVERY PRODUCTION SPARKLE AND LIFE 
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Fully Automatic © High Intensity 
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INCANDESCENT 


ARC SPOTLIGHT 


for large auditoriums, theatres and arenas. Adjust- 
able,.self-regulating transformer in base. No heavy 
rotating equipment is required. Quiet operation. 


SPOTLIGHT 


for small theatres, hotels, schools 
and night clubs. 
6l/, times brighter head spots than other 












Burns 80 minutes without retrimming. incandescent spots. 

















Equipped with a two-element variable focal length objective lens system, and silvered glass reflector. 
Horizontal masking control angles 45 degrees in each direction. Fast operating, 6-slide color 
boomerang. Mounted on casters. 


Simply plug into any 110-volt outlet for 
an extremely bright, flickerless spot 
—sharp edged from head to flood! 


Strong spotlights offer so many exclusive advan- 








tages that you should decide now to get rid of 





your ancient spots. 


See your theatre, scheel or stage 
equipment dealer or send coupon 
for full details . . . 





THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
“The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps” 
104 City Park Avenue TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Please send free literature and prices on the Strong 
( ) Trouper ( ) Trouperette 
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COURSES IN... 


Basic Acting 

Oral Interpretation 

Voice and Articulation 
Technical Theatre 

Play Direction and Production 
Advanced Acting 

Designing 

Theatre History 

Playwriting 

Phonetics 

Fundamentals of Radio and Television 
Radio and Television Acting 
Radio Production 

Television Production 
Graduate Seminars 
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DRAMAI 


(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of eache,, 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary school} 





MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 





$2.50 Per Year 


Volume XXV, No. 7 
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ACTIVITIES INCLUDE... 


Four major Templayer 

productions annually 
Two major Freshmen productions 
One-acts in “Vest Pocket” Theatre 
Theatre-in-the-Round 
Script-in-Hand Productions 
Radio Workshop 
Television Workshop with WFIL-TV 
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FACILITIES... 


Templayer Theatre 
Well Equipped Scene Shop 

Vest Pocket Theatre 

University Radio Stations WRTI & WRTI-FM 
Equipment of WFIL-TV used by students 
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Programs leading to 
A.B., B.S., M.A., and Ed. M. degrees. 
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For detailed information address: Chairman, 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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SERIES 


Secondary School Drama in Denmark by Gerald Tyler 
I Made Thespians! by Doris Marsolais Marshall 
Arena Staging: Acting by Ted Skinner 


ARTICLES 


Honor to Whom Honor Is Due by Paul E. Elicker 
More in ’54 by Leon C. Miller 
Our Pioneer Playhouse by Frederick K. Miller 
Give Us More Shakespeare by Clarence R. Murphy 


FEATURES 


In This Issue 
As I See It 


Silver Anniversary Regional Conferences 
Thespian Chatter 


CONTENTS 


DEPARTMENTS 


Movies by Paul Myers 

Theatre by Paul Myers 
Plays of the Month Edited by Earl Blank 
Radio by Si Mills 


TV by Si Mills 


Brief Views by Willard Friederich 
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Helena, Montana 
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Fairmont, West Virginia 
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DRAMATICS is a_ national publication 
advancement of dramatic arts in education 
reation. Critical or editorial 
these pages are those of the authors 
MATICS assumes no responsibilty. Manus 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year subscription—vU.S.A. 
One year subscription—Foreign 
Canada and Newfoundland 

Single copy 
Back issues, per copy ......... 


RATES TO MEMBERS OF THE NATIC 
THESPIAN SOCIETY 


Troupe Sponsors 
Thespian Student Subscription: One year s 
included in life membership of $1.50. 
Thespian Student Renewal Subscription: 

year, as long as student remains in hig! 


DRAMATICS is published monthly (eic 
during the school year at College Hill St< 
cinnati, Ohio, by the National Thespia: 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. Date 
cation: Oct. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 
April 1 and May 1. Blandford Jennings, 
Director; Doris Marshall, Assistant Nationa 
Leon C. Miller, Secretary and Treasurer 
Donahey, Senior Councilor; Barbara Wellin 
ior Councilor. 


Entire contents copyright, 1954, by the 
Thespian Society, College Hill Station, 
Ohio. Entered as second class matter, Sep! 
1935, at the post office at Cincinnati, O 
the Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in U 
registered United States Patent Office 
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COLLOID TREATED FABRIC 


| ... AND SEE HOW EASY IT IS TO MAKE 
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ARMOUR pictured made with two pieces of heavy- 
weight “Celastic” (A) original piece of French armour. 
4} (B) “Celastic” shell. (C) ‘“Celastic” shell, painted. 
E Working time 20 minutes. 
24 “CELASTIC” — fantastic, versatile plastic outmodes 


DI | ? T! DR APE ] T! papier mache, buckrum and endless wiring. Cuts pro- 


duction time. Slashes costs. Lightweight. Unbreakable. 


8} SHAPE IT! CAST IT! weatnerproot 


~ HERE’S HOW YOU CAN MAKE ‘‘CELASTIC’? WORK WONDERS FOR YOU! 
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Step 1 Completely cover Step 2 From roll of Step 3 When object is Step 4 Here is “Celastic” 





object with patches of tin- “Celastic” tear small completely covered with head, removed from the 
Gra foil. A dab of “Celastic” swatches, dip into “Celastic’ and thoroughly model which was origin- 
riptia parting agent holds tinfoil “Celastic” softener then dry slit the “Celastic” with ally covered with tinfoil. 
7 in place.. (Tinfoil acts as immediately apply over razor and remove the Finish by taping slit with 
saad a separator.) tinfoil. (Only one layer is “Celastic” shell. strips of ‘“Celastic.” 
necessary.) 





SEND $13.77 FOR INTRODUCTORY WONDER-WORKING ‘‘CELASTIC’’ KIT: 
@ 1 yd. thin-weight Celastic @ 1 vd. medium-weight Celastic 


@ 1 yd. heavy-weight Celastic @ 1 gal. Celastic softener 
@ 1 qt. parting agent @ 10 sheets tinfoil 
National Distributors — U.S. A. and Canada — Display and Allied Industries 
‘ Algonquin 5-2308 ; 
@n Wyalters i. ise sevent avenue, new vork city 11, nv. 


*Trade mark of the Celastic Corp. 
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STUDY in BOSTON THIS SUMMER 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


EST. 1880 


SUMMER SESSION: July 6 - Aug. 20 
TV Evening Intersession: June 21 - Aug. 20 


B.A. - B.LI. - M.A. Degrees 
Courses for Teachers 
Institutes and Workshops in: 

TV 
Cerebral Palsy 


Audiology 
Speech Methods 



















Drama Workshop for High School 
Students 


College Owned Summer Theatre 


Radio - TV @ 
Speech Therapy @ 





Speech @ 
Drama ®@ 


For complete information, write to: 


Director of Summer Session 
130 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 
DeKALB, ILLINOIS 


Undergradute and Graduate 
Schools 
Department of Speech 


Majors in Speech leading to 
Degrees of B.S. in Ed. 
and M.S. in Ed. 


Summer Session 
June 21- August 13, 1954 


Regular Session 
Sept. 14, 1954-June 11, 1955 


Staff: 


IRENE SHUMAK, M.A. 

Paut Crawrorp, Ph.D. 

MARGARET Woop, Ph.D. 

Lewis G. McFarwanp, Ph.D. 

D. KENNETH Witson, Ph.D. 

W. V. O’ConneELL, Ed.D., Chairman 
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this Issue 


O Denmark do we go this month to visit the 

Snoghj Gymnastikhjskole Frederica with 
Gerald Tyler in his seventh article of his series 
of the secondary schools of Europe. You will 

impressed by learning the emphasis the 
Danes — on gymnastics. It is interesting to 
know that many students from England attend 
the Danish schools for this training. I am 
tremendously impressed with its subsidized 
theatre and the caliber of the plays presented. 


—-O— 


eg K. MILLER, Sponsor of Troupe 
555, Billings, Mont., High School, has built 
his own summer theatre from the ground up. 
He states that he doesn’t make much money, 
but that a dream has come true — his own 
theatre. Realizing the limitations of the high 
school theatre in the number of productions pos- 
sible during the school year, he has done some- 
thing about it. He finds during the summer he 
can present as many plays as he wishes, can run 
them one night or a week, without interference 
from “curricular or other extracurricular activi- 
ties.” This is high school theatre at its best! You 
too can build your own Pioneer Playhouse. 


ek 0 eel 


LARENCE R. MURPHY, Sponsor of 

Troupe 143, T. L. Handy High School, 
Bay City, Michigan, presented Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth last year as one of his major produc- 
tions. It was successful, so he tells us in his 
article, Give Us More Shakespeare Plays, in 
presentation, in popular reception and in large 
attendance. He challenges all play directors to 
try Shakespeare. He believes you will be pleas- 
antly surprised with the results. 


—O— 


Part E. ELICKER, Executive Secretary, 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Washington, D. C., wrote our Silver 
Anniversary editorial for this month. For his 
contribution I am most grateful. 


—o— 


TS SKINNER, Texas College of Arts and 
Industry, Kingsville, continues his series on 
arena staging by passing on to both student and 
sponsor excellent magpestions on Acting. Were 
all his suggestions adopted, how easy would be 
the job of directing. Too much time is wasted 
at rehearsals because too little time is spent in 
preparing for rehearsals. 


—-O— 


ORIS MARSOLAIS MARSHALL, Assist- 

ant National Director and Sponsor of 
Troupe 745, Helena, Mont., High School, in- 
itiates our hero and his dog Shep in National 
Thespians in her article, I Made Thespians. I 
saw the initiation because it took place at the 
Montana State Silver Anniversary Conference, 
which I attended. There really is a dog like 
Shep; I know, for I shook his paw. 


—O— 


UR publicity for our Silver Anniversary 
National Dramatic Arts Conference opens 
with a bang with two pages of print and five 
pictures. We want to arouse your interest so 
much that not even a team of horses, or should 
I say a giant tractor, can keep you away. Our 
conference in June at Indiana University will be 
more than you anticipated. Let’s make it more 
in attendance. 
—O— 


E again go TVing and Radioing with Si 

Mills; theatreing and movieing with Paul 
Myers. Earl Blank offers five new Thespian 
produced plays and Willard Friederich brief 
views as usual in his own inimitable style. And 
our Thespians still chatter away. 
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UNIVERSIT/ (qs 
NEW ME? ICO) 


¢ 
SCHOOL of DEAMAppreen 


EDWIN SNAP flu Fr 
Director 


v0 for 
ACTING . . . Speeaa 
acting technique. makf§am 5 
up... practical expejge™> 
ence in major >roduit 
tions playing ten pe 
formances each. 


DIRECTING .. . Begin 1 
ning and advan-ed {j 
rection, organiza! on an 
management .. . studen 
directors in chirge , 
workshop produc tions, 


PROUCTION .. . Stage 
craft, technical produ 
tion, lighting, scene an 
costume design 

extensive experience 
major productions. 


B.F.A. DEGREE IN 
DRAMA 


for illustrated brochug’ 

write Secretary Drama@ini 
Dept., 

Albuquerque, N. M. 
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University of Delaware 
Newark, Del. 
Department of 
Dramatic Arts and Speech | 


Bachelor and Master of Arts 


Dramatic Arts and/or Speech 


Courses in Basic Play Production, Acting, 
Directing, Makeup, Scenery, Lighting, Play- ; 
writing, Radio and _ Television Production, # 

end Radio, Theatre History, 


Theatre, Film, 
AND 12 courses in Speech. 


E ley Se Productiors 


3 Major Productions, including Musi: al 
(11 performances) 


3 Laboratory Theatre Programs 


Annual Children’s Theatre Tour 
(17 performances in 12 communitic ) 


800-seat modern theatre with complete sound | 
and lighting equipment, including | ° pre- 
set Izenour Electronic Switchboard. 


NEW Theatre Workshop, with well-ec ipped 
scenery, costume, property, and esign 
laboratories. 


Up-to-date, well balanced library, inc :ding 
more than 1500 plays. 


Annual Play Festival and Dramatic C nfer- 


Opportunities to see Broadway show: 


Student-rate tickets to touring Bro dway 
shows playing Wilmington. 
Easy access to theatres in Philadelph.. and 


Student Body: 2000 . . NEW dormi ories 


Placement Service 


Dr. C. R. Kase, Chairman and Di: 2ctor 





3rd Season) 
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OUR FLORIDA CONFERENCE 


Flying high over the hills of Tennessee be- 
veen Atlanta, Georgia, and Knoxville, Ten- 
see, i a Delta Convair, on my return trip 
om Florida to Ohio, I had at last an hour or 
o for rcflection. As I was returning from our 
lorida bo. = Conference held in Jackson- 
lle on “eb. 25, 26, 27, I reviewed the pro- 
ram so well planned and executed by Eunice 
ome, our Florida Regional Director. It was 
markal: |e to observe the splendid cooperation 
hich se received from her administration, 
om the Speech Department of the University 
Floric 1, from her nearby Thespian Sponsors, 
om he’ student Thespians, from parents and 
om fri ads of the school. Her conference in- 
od ws another of the mye f outstanding 
hespia regional conferences held this current 
hol y ar. I was particularly impressed with 
ie pub: city this conference received from the 
ress, re io and TV. It was indeed the subject 
x one of the editorials in one of the local 
apers. To all participants, and especially to 
wl, Mi s Horne, a sincere tha or an 
spirati nal conference. Seeds have been 
lanted from which will come a_ luxuriant 
arvest. 

—O— 


WHEN EDITORS MEET 


It wa a real privilege for me to meet and 
cuss 1 utual problems with Dr. Clark Weaver, 
jitor © PLAYERS, another outstanding maga- 
ine in the educational theatre field, at the 
rida -onference. It is always interesting to 
wm that another’s headaches are similar to 
n’s Ovn; another's accomplishments along 


Minilar ‘nes. We congratulate Dr. Weaver for 


is excelent work and extend to him our best 
ishes or his continued success as editor of 
LAYERS 





IN MEMORIAM 


JUDITH JOYCE ELLEFSON 
February 5, 1954 


Thespian Troupe 786 
Union High School 
Springfield, Oregon 








OUR BEST WISHES, BILL! 


William Swire, formerly an executive of the 
ctors Equity Association and a graduate of 
e University of Pennsylvania, is now the Ex- 
cutive Director of ANTA. We congratulate 


Mil upon this appointment and extend to him 

Mu best wishes for many years of success in 

Mordinating and directing the policies of 

MA\TA. The National Thespian Society offers 

Ms cooperation in establishing a national theatre 
om 






out the country. 
—O-— 
OUR SPONSORS SPEAK 


‘Tm not in the habit of writing fan letters, 
ut l can’t ignore this opportunity to thank you 
eople at headquarters for the many invaluable 
vices you offer us dramatics directors who are 
ten sore beset. I shudder to visualize high 
hool theater without the National Thespian 
ciety to bring order out of chaos and keep 
andarcs high.”—ELEANORE L. RosstrEer, Spon- 
or, Troupe 848, Osage, Iowa, High School. 
Please accept my best wishes for your con- 
inued wonderful work in the promotion of high 

ool dramatics. I’m prejudiced, to be sure, 
ut I think it’s the most inspiring and soul- 
itisfying spot in the whole high school curri- 

um.”—-Mrs. R. L. Learn, Sponsor, Troupe 
100, Green Lake, Wisc., High School. 

I went to tell you again how much Troupe 
238 he; meant to the dramatic arts program of 
lr sclool. Membership in the troupe is a 
weted honor and our students really work to- 
ad that goal.”—Grorciana C. WoopHovusE, 
ponsor Troupe 1238, Woodrow Wilson High 


Xchool, Portsmouth, Va. 
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IN THE 


Colorado Rockies 


OLORADO 
peech Institute 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Offers a Special Section in... 


Dramatics and 
ral l nterpretation 


JUNE 20 -- JULY 16 


Theory and Practice of 
Play Production. 
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Emphasis on Voice, 
Interpretation, Acting. 


Individual Attention in 


Small Groups. 
Housing in Campus Dormitory. 


Mountain Trips in Chartered 
Buses. 


Scholarships Available. 


Institute Applications Are Now Being Received. 
Write for Bulletin to: Dr. Thorrel B. Fest. 


For information concerning University Summer Session 
offerings in Drama, Public Address, and Speech 
Pathology write to: Prof. Leslie L. Lewis. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 
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1929—SILVER ANNIVERSARY REGIONAL CONFERENCES—1954 


Celebrating the Silver Anniversary of the National Thespian Society 





















MINNESOTA 
Elizabeth Gjervik, Regional Director, Memoriai High School, Ely 
ALL STATE MAY 1 
CONFERENCE MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Host: Thespian Troupe 576, Ely. 

SpeAKERS: Leon C. Miller, Executive Secretary, The National Thes- 
pian Society, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WorksHops: Staging, Acting, Make-Up, Lighting, Costuming, 
Student Directing, Play Selection. 

One-Act PLays: Three one-act plays will be presented with con- 
structive criticism at the close of the session. 


FeatuRES: Conference luncheon. 


MISSOURI 


Mary Foster Williams, Regional Director 
William Chrisman High School, Independence 


ALL STATE APRIL 23, 24 
CONFERENCE WILLIAM CHRISMAN HIGH SCHOOL 


Host: Dr. L. G. Keith, Superintendent of Schools, Independence, 
Missouri; Blandford Jennings, National Director of the Nationa! 
Thespian Society, Clayton High School, Clayton, Missouri; 
Austin Edwards, William Jewel College, Liberty, Mo.; Joe 
Benson, Principal, William Chrisman High School; Dr. Lowell 
Matson, Chairman of Speech Theatre and Director of Kansas 
City University Playhouse; Maurice Nugent, Director of Resi- 
dent Theatre, Kansas City, Mo.; Don Du Boise, Scenic Artist 
at Great Western Stage Equipment Co.; John Quigley, Produc- 
tion Manager, KMBC Radio and TV 


WorksuHops: Advertise the Play; Make-up. 


One-Act Pays: Catherine Parr or Alexander's Horse, Troupe 787, 
Ferguson High School; Moonshiner, Troupe 1090, Center Public 
School; a me to be presented (not vet selected ) by Troupes 
208, 7 777 and 530 

Reapincs: Marriage Propeasi: The Lord’s Prayer; The Fool; and a 
number of others (not yet selected). 

Features: Banquet at First Presbyterian Church; Mixer in Study 

Hall; Luncheon for Sponsors and guests; Visit Radio Studio at 

Kansas C ity. 































NEW MEXICO A & M COLLEGE 


Offers a Major in Drama 
Practical Experience in all Productions 
Assistantships Available 
HERSHEL ZOHN, Director 


CORONADO PLAY MAKERS 
State College, New Mexico 
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Department of Speech and Drama SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


© Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 


Degree LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 
SS ey Peer et ee JOHN C. CONVERSE, DIRECTOR 

















SCHOOL OF DRAMA Department of Theatre Arts 


Lake Erie College-C ty Theatre 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE LAKE ERIE COLLEGE 


Painesville, Ohio 









SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA Complete Theatre Arts curriculum leading 
, to B.A. degree 
H. W. GILLIS, DIRECTOR ELDON WINKLER, Chairman 




























SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS — 
















School of Drama 4 WEEK SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON ey especially for — School Students 
an raduates entering colleges. 
SEATTLE, WASH. Advanced course for Solano Students — 
e Complete curriculum leading to B.A. og ys Bag gyre VOICE, BODY MOVE- 
M , 
and M.A. Degrees. Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in 
@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and the BLUE GRASS STATE — work and play along- 
Penthouse Theatres. side professional yy? pee pool. . 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director a 2a 
Write now for full information. 
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OF KENTUCKY . 
Box 274 Danville, Ky. 
OHIO UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
ATHENS, OHIO - . 
B.A., B.F.A., M.A. and M.F.A. degrees University of Texas 
Ample opportunities for training in all phases Department of Drama 
of the theatre. New, Modern building and equip- e 3 theatres, 10 productions, fac- 
ment. Full program of courses. Write for ulty of 14 
particulars. 
e BFA, BS, MFA degrees in 
DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH @ Summer theatre June 7-July 16 
CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director LOREN WINSHIP, Chairman 
Austin, Texas 
























YOUR CAREER IN 
THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 
THE ONLY 
SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES 












































(1) A Year Round Stock Company—insuring 
all of our talented poeple the unusuc! op- 
portunity of continuous employment: Re- 
opens Sept., 

(2) A Staff of Pestecsionct Directors and 
Teachers—Accredited by the State Dept 
of Education—Approved by Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

(3) An Organization with 20 Years of Success- 
ful management. Only 40 are acc.pted 
each summer; appointments are .rade 
early each spring. 

ALTHO this is the largest, oldest and most 

popular summer theatre training-base for 

young actors (2,230 alumni) it costs le.s to 
attend than other groups. 

(Wonderful meals and room at seashore only 

$18.00 per week!) 


1954 SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 29 


Write for Cata- 
logue and a 26- 
page book called 
“RESULTS” listing 
hundreds whom we 
have helped. Ad- 
ress: 
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* 
PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 
(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETT: 


An historic town in New Enc/and 
Vacationland. Gateway of Cape Cod. 
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1929...TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE...1954 
iE ~ 


‘HONOR to WHOM 
HONOR 1S DUE 








, PAUL E. ELICKER 


V EARLY every secondary school in our country engages regularly in dramatic 
presentations of some kind. Many schools have one or more organized 
IN \Mamati: organizations which present to the students and to the community some 





ag ; . : : Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National 
ramatic activity or performance which seldom fails to captivate the interest of Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


ye school and the community. 


Students find such educational activity stimulating and challenging, 
eanding of them imagination and creative resourcefulness in impersonating a special character or in presenting an 
Micctive message to a group of people who initially may have only a passive interest in the objectivity of the occasion. The 
egree to which this representation is made real and effective through dramatic resourcefulness is significantly amazing. 
e toial presentation brings personal satisfaction and pleasure to the listener and a realization of accomplishment and 
reative achievement to the performer. 






The curriculum of every secondary school should contain a variety of educational opportunity in the field of 
amatic arts. All students can profit in the development of their creative abilities by participation in the program of 
amatics. 


The National Thespian Society, founded twenty-five years ago at Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia, 

ya group of teachers interested in the improvement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools under the leadership of 

). Paul F. Opp, Dramatics Department of Fairmont College and the late Ernest Bavely, for many years executive secre- 

, [ey of the National Thespian Society and editor of its publication, Dramatics, has an illustrious history. This organization 

as carried a significant role in promoting an interest in dramatics in schools throughout the country by establishing 
espian Troupes in all states and in several foreign countries. 


The professional and educational services to students in these Troupes cover the entire gamut of dramatic produc- 
ion, such as play selection, casting, rehearsals, acting, lighting, stage craft, make up, costuming, and publicity. It has 
wepared materials on many phases of dramatic arts work in the secondary schools, such as: 





The organization of a dramatics club. 

The organization of a drama festival. 

The organization of the play production staff. 
The teaching of school dramatics. 

Courses in dramatics in secondary schools. 
Ways of participating in drama festivals. 
Necessary stage equipment. 

Approved play lists for secondary schools. 
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Another distinctive service is the publication of the educational magazine, Dramatics, the official publication of 
he National Thespian Society, issued regularly throughout the school year to directors of dramatics, teachers, and stu- 
lents of dramatics who are affiliated with the society. This publication provides current material and presents unique 
deas to all interested in dramatics and is now edited by Leon C. Miller, who has had extensive experience in the field 
it dramatic arts in secondary schools. 
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In addition to these services, the National Thespian Society has sponsored several dramatic arts conferences 
tended by large numbers of students and teachers, thereby providing an exchange of interests and experiences in 
lramatics. 


In observing the silver anniversary the National Thespian Society merits our commendation for an impressive 
ecord of achievement in this field. Many schools and countless students have been stimulated by the leadership provided 
this organization. During this period of growth and development the lives of many boys and girls who had the priv- 
ege of the leadership provided by the National Thespian Society have been enriched. 





Its record defies actual measurement and evaluation because it has affected the lives of so many and it has brought 
twealth of personal satisfaction to a countless number of young people as they have carried out the great work of dramatic 
; [resentation not only in their schools and colleges but in their post school community life. 


A great organization, the National Thespian Society, has established itself by its illustrious record in the hearts and 
tinds of many young people and we extend to it every wish for continued success and the attainment of ever greater goals 
nthe next quarter of a century it is now entering. 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY NATIONAL DRAMATIC ARTS CONFERENCE 


By LEON C. 


MILLER 








Rowe 


Indiana University Theatre Building 


what I mean to say: more theatre and more sociability 

at our Silver Anniversary National Dramatic Arts Con- 

ference than that ever offered at preceding national confer- 

ences. Our fifth national conference will be held at Indiana 

University, Bloomington, the entire week of June 20. Every 

effort is being expended to bring to both attending Thespians 
and their faculty sponsors nationally known 
speakers, superb presentations of full-length 
plays, instructive workships, roof-top danc- 
ing, a revised Thespian formal initiation 
ceremony, our special Silver Anniversary 
banquet and a new feature, our own variety 
show. More in 54! Such is our determination. 
Four national conferences (1941, 1947, 
1949, 1952) were held to date—all at Indiana 
University. There are two reasons for our re- 
turning again to this school; superb facilities 
for compact housing and for feeding in one 
cafeteria an anticipated 1000 delegates, and 
the delightful cooperation of the administra- 
tion, especially the University Theatre which 
Dr. Lee Norvelle heads. I have intentionally 
reprinted the same pictures which appeared 
in DRaMATICS two years ago in order to recall 
memories of the delegates who met with us 
at that time and to arouse enthusiasm of 
those delegates who will meet with us for the 


"T wehat as the title of this article may be, it states exactly 


first time. Dr. Lee Norvelle 


The Indiana University Theatre Building is one of the finest 
in the country. Its beauty, both exterior and interior, is admired 
not only by Indianians, but by school men, professional theatre 
personnel and by laymen located throughout our country. 
Upon one’s entrance into the auditorium he is iesencdliatally 
impressed by its magnificence. One could spend an hour 
admiring and studying the beautiful paintings in the Hall of 
Murals, which in other theatres would be labeled the lobby. 
From the lobby toward the interior is the foyer — spacious, 
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superbly decorative and comfortably furnished. The tempt 
tion here is to lull in its luxuriant comfort. 

Entering the auditorium proper, one is impressed with it 
size: its tremendous stage, its elevated tiers of seats, its artistry 
even its acoustics. Here is educational theatre at its best; her 
is where theatre will live forever. All general sessions and tha 
one-act and full length-plays are shaded in the auditoriun§ 
Here for the first time in the history of cu 
conferences will our variety show be staged 
And the entire building is air-conditioned 
How grateful were we in 1952 for that, fom 
as some of you will recall our conferences 
week that year was the hottest week of thal 
summer. ) 

But the auditorium itself is only a part of 
this description. On one side at the rear o 
the building one will find what I term them 
Little Theatre. Here is a small theatr= fully 
equipped, which will seat 400. Boch the 
little theatre and the auditorium can b= used 
simultaneously on the same evening, :9 wel 
has this building been planned. On thc other 
side of this building is the entrance 0 the 
class rooms and administration offices whichff, 
are located on higher levels. 

Dr. Norvelle is directly responsible : or the 
building of this theatre buil ing at IL. He 
acting as co-chairman in planning this Silver 
Anniversary conference, is the one to w 10m! 
turn for helpful suggestions, criticisms and advice. Fr hii 
mepeniiee I am indeed grateful. You who will be w th u 
will find him and his staff delightful hosts. 

The housing of all delegates will be in the Men’s ua¢- 
rangle, one of the newer dormitories on the campu:. 
meals will be served in the dining room located in this »uild- 
ing. As only 1000 can be accommodated in this dormitory, 
attendance must be limited to that number. Thus it is «dvis 
able for all delegates to make their reservations as soon 4 
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yssible. Although this conference is 
pened to all interested in educational 
eatre, student Thespians and faculty 
sponsors will be given preference. 


This dormitory, which is only about 
me block from the Theatre Building in 
hich all sessions will be held, is one 
{the most complete housing units ever 
wilt on any college campus. Its lounge 
spacious and beautiful. Carpeted from 
all to wall and furnished with modern, 
mfortable furniture, it will be used by 
e delegates for recreation. sociability 
nd re'axation. Exeellently lighted from 
elarze windows during the dav and by 
he exquisite table and floor lamps at 
ight, ‘he lounge is further enhanced by 
e grand piano located near the center 
{the room. The lounge invites one to 
idulg: in its luxuriant atmosphere. 


All :edrooms are equipped with twin 

eds. The old-fashioned double-decker 
eds, commonly associated with college 
jormi! dries, are now relics of the past. 
he firniture is not only practical. but 
n good taste. Ample closet space has 
heen provided and the draperies at the 
vindo.vs give the rooms a homey atmos- 
phere. 


The dinfng room will seat over 1000. 
rouchout the conference all meals will 
re served in cafeteria stvle except the 
mference banquet, which is scheduled 
or Thursday night, June 24. All dele- 
ates will be able to attend the banquet 
a situation which did not exist prior 
» our 1952 conference due to lack of 
pace. 


The conference will open on Mon- 
lay evening, June 21, with a “get- 
wquainted” social hour in the Theatre 
wditorium and will officially close on 
riday evening, June 25, with the variety 
how, also scheduled in the Theatre 
uditorium. Starting on Tuesday. June 
2, and continuing through the Friday, 
ssions will be held throughout the 
Bautire day and evening. It will indeed be 
ibusy and exciting week. 


Ahead lies a real opportunity — an 
portunity for our Thespians and spon- 
mors to meet together as a national or- 
nization. One will rub shoulders with 
Mllow-Thespians from Washington to 
laine, from California to Florida, from 
isconsin to Texas. Delegates will come 
m nearly all the 48 states. There will 
“more” program in ’54 and I am sure 
more’ delegates than ever before. As 
he conference week draws to its close, 
uur Thespian delegates will indeed know 
ie real purpose and meaning of the 
ation:\| Thespian Society. 





SILVER ANNIVERSARY NATIONAL DRAMATIC 
ARTS CONFERENCE 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON 


JUNE 21-26, 1954 
IT’S A GREAT YEAR FOR CELEBRATING! 
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OUR PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 


By FREDERICK K. MILLER 


HE slogan, “We do the difficult 
right now, the impossible takes a 
little longer,” might at one time 
have been the byword of Pioneer Play- 
house, but that is no longer the case. The 
preblems that were difficult and some- 
times apparently impossible have now 
resolved themselves, and we have our 
own theatre and four successful seasons 
behind us. 

Four summers ago the production of 
one play in our high school auditorium 
seemed difficult, and the idea of one day 
producing six plays in a season seemed 
a definite enceniiiey. However, now, 
three summers later, we have our own 
theatre, and six shows in a summer is the 
usual thing. In the spring of 1952 even 
our most enthusiastic group members 
looked at me askance when I told them 
that we were going to have our own 
theatre and do a full summer season of 
plays. Just between us, I must confess 
that there were a few times when my 
own confidence was worn a little thin in 
those days of finding a location, getting a 
loan at the bank, using our savings, de- 
signing the building, selecting the plays 
and the other multitude of worries that 
one had to be concerned about. But then, 
we were doing what many had told us 
would be impossible and being “theatre 
people” we knew that some “outsiders” 
had strange ideas about us anyway. 

Today, if you should come to our won- 
derful state of Montana (I am a mid- 
westerner originally) along the busiest 


Rehearsal is fun when held in the sun. 





stretch of highway in our state between 
the cities of Billings and Laurel, you 
would find us daily during the summer 
months at work on one of the six pro- 
ductions of our 12 week summer season. 
Our 30’ x 75’ building with its sawdust 
floor and sometimes leaky roof may not 
be the most beautiful theatre in exist- 
ence, but it is literally “home to us” for 
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An interior view of the Playhouse and the setting of 
You Can‘’t Take It With You. 
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the summer months. Here you will find 
us working outside, inside under our 
wagon wheel chandeliers, or on the stage 
rehearsing, building sets, perspiring over 
a part, a flat, or a paint bucket. The same 
paint splattered fellow on the ladder you 
will see tonight as the heavily made-up 
villainous Mr. Manningham attempting 
to drive his wife insane in Angel Street. 

That odd looking three-tiered building 
you saw as you came down the highway 
was built because I had always dreamed 
of having a theatre of my own, and be- 
cause I knew of enough young people 
who were willing to help get this project 
started. They knew that it meant hard 
menial labor in the way of building 
benches, gathering sawdust, oiling the 
building and the like before we could 
open the curtain and light up the spot- 
lights, but they promised to do it, and 
they did. All this was accomplished in 
the spring and summer of 1952 along 
with the production of 79 performances 
of Rumpelstiltskin, Bertha, the Beautiful 
Typewriter Girl, See How They Run, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, and You Can’? 
Take It with You. Now, looking back at 
our second successful season in our thea- 
tre and 49 performances of Wild and 
Woolly West, See My Lawyer, Angel 
Street, Mr. Barry’s Etchings, All My Sons, 
and Blithe Spirit I wonder if we really 
knew what the word “impossible” meant. 

Naturally not everything came about 
as easily as it can now be so glibly de- 
scribed. We had our share of troubles. 
There was our opening day, when we 
played to an invited matinee audience, 
when our traveler track had not arrived 
for our front curtain, and we had to im- 
provise a means of drawing it; the 
switchboard that finally arrived at noon 
without the proper plugs only to be de- 
livered by a high bodied truck which 
pulled down all our main power lines. 
There have been numerous last minute 
switchings of parts caused by illness. Our 
constant coping to provide ad-libbed 
stage business while we wait for a freight 
or passenger train to pass down the 
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tracks near us keeps our actors on theif 
toes. Of course these and many other 
experiences like them provide our group 
with a more than ample supply of con. 
versational material throughout the win- 
ter — bothersome and disconcerting a 
they may be at the time they occur. 

Perhaps by now you are wondering 
how and why all this came about besides 
an obvious “love for the theatre” attitude 
on the part of our group. First, the simple 
answer was that even in our well filled 
drama program at school, we just could 
not accomplish all that we wanted to do 
in our school year. By the time the end 
of a year rolled around we still had not 
done that version of the classic that we 
had wanted to try; we missed our chance 
to do those children’s plays with which 
we had planned to tour the “grade school 
circuit,” and, in short, we needed mor 
time. Then too I must confess that being 
a teacher employed only nine months: 
year I desired summer employment other 
than that which I had been doing in 
summers past. So, with my matrimonial 
boss’s agreement, we took our sparse sav- 
ings, and with them and what we were 
able to borrow, we financed the project. 
By the time we reached this point we 
were amazed at the number of people im 
our community who were behind our 
project and interested to the ex‘ent 
tangible help in the way of dr«peries 
costumes and other essentials. 

In order to make the project sound 
financially we had to do some p anning 
then, and, even now, we are /arning 
many new things. Our first aim vas t 
present alternately children’s plays an 


adult plays. We learned our first lessong 


here. Being located as we are a mi e from 
town with no easy means of transporte 


tion, we found that the children could not“ 


get out to see us unescorted. Therefor? 
the past season we dropped our chil 
dren’s plays and hope that we can do 
them during the school year. Further. 
we realized that we would have 1 
“tease” people out to see our shows - 
(Continued on page 31) 
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ulciyE US MORE SHAKESPEARE 


gy CLARENCE R. MURPHY 


ven IAKESPEARE should be seen 
S and heard — not read and dis- 
sected in an English class.” 

“So this is what Shakespeare is like on 

he stage. Give us more of it.” 

“1 came because I thought that it 
couldn’t be done. I'm wrong. It can. Give 
ys another soon.” 

These were some of the unsigned re- 
marks made by students in reviews writ- 
ten the week after seeing our production 
of Macbeth. This production was charac- 
terizec. by the fact that students did all 
f the work in connection with the play 

ander my supervision. In ordinary pro- 
ductions this is the usual thing, but not 
this one with costumes to be made, fur- 
niture 0 build and a complicated stage 
fand licht problem to work out. 

You might be asking yourself at about 
this point why a high school drama in- 
structcy would be interested in doing a 
“Bplay by Shakespeare. 

‘f It has seemed to me for some time 
now that dramatics in a high school pro- 
gam needs more of a justification for its 
existence than just a means of making 
money. The benefits which come to the 
students participating have been listed 
many times, but they were insufficient to 
me because they were many times too 
theoretical. Finally, I reached the con- 
dusion that occasionally my choice of a 
play would be such that it would inte- 
- grate with the work done in one of the 


Lady Macbeth and Macbeth. 





other departments of our school. First 
tame Wilder's Our Town with the Eng- 
lsh department, then Kingsley’s The 
atriots with the social studies depart- 
nent, and finally Macbeth with the 
English department again. 

Since I am a teacher of English as well 
% drama, Shakespeare was a choice 
‘eemingly predestined by my two fields 
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A stirring scene from Mr. Murphy’s production of Macbeth. 





of training. Our initial attempt at Shake- 
speare as to choice fell upon Macbeth 
because it has been the play read in our 
eleventh grade English classes for years. 

With our high school students in mind 
as members of our audience, my first 
step was to do an adaptation of the 
script. Tempting the wrath of centuries 
of scholars and Shakespeare’s ghost, I 
did the following: (1) deleted less im- 
portant lines from long speeches or broke 
them up. (2) cut three whole scenes and 
incorporated their main ideas into others. 
(3) replaced archaic words and expres- 
sions with those more easily understood 
by high school students. During this 
period of adaptation, I retained the 
Shakespearean language, style, rhythm 
and intent. At no time did I meddle with 
the classic scenes in any way. Scenes 
such as the letter reading scene, the 
dagger scene, sleep walking scene, and 
Macbeth’s soliloquies were left intact. 

The adaptation of the script being 
completed and mimeographed by our 
commercial department, try-outs, casting 
and rehearsing came in order. A call for 
try-outs on our usual all-school basis 
brought as many as usually turn out for 
our spring and fall plays — about 80. To 
offer more girls opportunities to partici- 
pate, as usual the cast was weak in girls’ 
parts — only three, the witches were cast 
as girls walk three more girls’ parts were 
created for the court and banquet scenes. 

It took us seven weeks including the 
week of production to prepare the play 
in rehearsals. That was twenty-eight full 
rehearsals. I had many spot rehearsals 
with one or two individuals whenever 
the need and opportunity were pre- 
sented. 

One of the interesting comments that 
a cast member made to me during early 
rehearsals was “These lines are easier to 
learn than in a regular play.” And ap- 
parently it was true, for after a week or 
so of rehearsal we were working ahead 
of the schedule that I planned before we 
began. 

My first three rehearsals were spent on 
the stage with the entire cast doing two 


things: first, reading our script and un- 
derstanding the lines and relationships of 
the characters; two, going over the plans 
for staging so that entrances, exits and 
areas were firmly in their minds. 

As soon as rehearsals were under way, 
the important committees began their 
work. The costume committee of course 
had the biggest job. Under the super- 
vision of one of our homemaking teach- 
ers this group made all of the costumes 
for our actors with the exception of the 
tights. These were bought. Our greatest 
discovery was some old velvet drapes 
taken down and discarded after windows 
in our auditorium were bricked in. These 
drapes, after washing, cutting, sewing, 
dyeing, and hemming, proved to be 
cloaks that were very full and fell into 
heavy folds to the floor. We had ten of 
these. Cotton metallic prints were very 
impressive as brocades and cloth of gold. 

In deciding about colors, each of the 
main characters was given a color and 
all of the costumes were in shades of this 
color. Macbeth and Lady Macbeth wore 
red, Macduff and Lady Macduff wore 
green, Banquo wore blue, Ross wore 
brown, etc. These colors were never ob- 
trusive but were either in the pastels or 
darker shades. 

As for necessary props, the metal 
swords, daggers, and shields were made 
in our metal shop; the furniture was 
made in the wood shop; and the crowns 
were made from sheet copper by the art 
department. The crowns were especially 
effective and inexpensive. The thin sheet 
copper was cut and fastened together by 
stapling. The jewels were faceted glass 
ones secured from a costume house. 
These had small holes at either end for 
sewing and were sewn to the copper. 

Ernest Mauer, our art instructor, did 
the staging and the lighting. The stage 
was a semi-unit set with a platform ar- 
rangement as the permanent part. Side 
areas on the apron and movable small 
pieces gave us a great deal of flexibility. 
The staging was the one thing that wor- 
ried me when I began this project, but 

(Continued on page 30) 
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that we have discussed so far we 

have noticed that the educational 
pattern and the attitude towards drama 
in the Secondary Schools have a great 
deal in common and yet each country 
has had something particular to offer as 
a contribution to thought on educational 
theatre. In education generally the main 
Danish contribution is in the excellence 
of its gymnastic training and many stu- 
dents go from England to study at one of 
their schools and with the passport of a 
Danish Physical Training Certificate re- 
turn as gym and games specialists or 
organisers of physical education. In edu- 
cational theatre their most interesting 
contribution lies in the “Danish School 
Theatre” which will be described in de- 


I the countries of different languages 


tail later — after we have traced the 
child’s dramatic education from earlier 
years. 


The under eleven’s do no _ serious 
drama, their work being mainly drama- 
tised fairy tales and ballads and it must 
not be forgotten that we are in the land 
of Hans Christian Anderson. These chil- 
dren in the Junior School may also learn 
and perform some simple ballet. But 
while everything they do is of this un- 
forced elementary nature, yet there is 
little cult of creative dramatics as there 
is in other countries. 

In the lower forms of the High Schools 
there is on the whole comparatively little 
improvisation and the main dramatic 
outlet lies in the dramatisation of suit- 
able passages of Danish literature, of the 
extracts which occur in their literature 
readers. These dramatisations are often 
put together to form a programme to be 
acted before fellow students and parents 
on some festival occasion. Sometimes 
these programmes are written with a uni- 
fying theme; for example, a historical 
theme showing life at different periods 





Secondary School Drama in Denmark 


By GERALD TYLER 


of Danish history. School festivals with 
a programme of plays arranged from dif- 
ferent classes are regular features of 
school life. As in every country the 
teachers constant search is for something 
suitable and good and here too we find 
numerous books of plays written spe- 
cially for children of particular ages, 
some good, some bad but mainly indif- 
ferent. 

Children in the higher forms perform 
mainly classical plays of their own or 
of foreign countries in translation and, 
less frequently, plays by modern authors. 
Plays by Heiberg, Hertz and Holberg 
are favourites from Danish literature and 
such foreign authors as Moliere, Ibsen, 
Kleist, Schiller, Tagore and Shakespeare 
are often used for school production. On 
the whole Danish indie seem to at- 
tempt productions from a wider range of 
world dramatic literature than we do in 
England where Moliere and Ibsen are 
the main foreign representative authors 
performed in translation. The production 
of these plays is generally in the hands 
of the teacher of Danish literature with 
the inevitable result that since he has not 
necessarily received any special training 
for production and may have little en- 
thusiasm or aptitude for it that the 
quality of school drama varies enor- 
mously. No special training in dramatic 
work is given in teacher training colleges 
although the students have dramatic so- 
cieties where some experience may be 
acquired. 

School productions normally take place 
once each year at an annual festival be- 
fore an audience of parents, relatives, 
teachers and members of the Education 
Authority. There are not many schools 
that have their own stage and lighting 
equipment, school productions usually 
relying a good deal on improvised condi- 
tions. In many towns the festivities take 








An out-of-doors production by the Snoghj Gymnastikhjskole Frederica. 









place in the large hall of a nearby hot 
while at some schools a temporary stag, 
is erected at one end of the schoo’ assem. 
bly hall. It is quite usual for the s‘udens 
to make their own settings and c.stume 
or to accumulate them by borrow ng an( 
making as we so often do. The photo. 
graphs are of performances g ven }y 
the Snoghj Gymnastikhjskole F: ederig 
where they make their own costume 
from old dresses, paper and suital le od¢. 
ments. This school runs courses }r girl 
over seventeen years of age and is cop. 
ducted as an ordinary Folk High School 
except that it specialises in gyr inastig 
and training for teaching in physi al edy. 
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Another performance out-of-doors. 


























cation. Drama is not included on the 
timetable but two or three times a year 
they manage to perform plays mainly 
out-of-doors. 

The most important contribution from 
Denmark is the “Danish School Theatre,’ 
a co-operation between school and thea 
tre which has been growing up in the 
last thirty years and which aims at giving 
the pupil the opportunity of seeing a 
number of works of dramatic art. The 
interesting thing about the Danish School 
Theatre is that it owns a public cinema 
and uses the profits of the cinema to sub- 
sidise its theatrical performances. The 
organisation is in five distinct parts — the 
School Theatre for Greater Cope shaget 
which caters for the youth in th: t area. 
the School Theatre's film prod ictions 
which are run on the same lines as the 
theatre bringing films of real valu: to the 
school audience, the Country’s ‘cho 
Theatre which tours.productions | » other 
large centres, the Amager Cinem: which 
provides the financial support a d the 
Danish School Theatre’s House of Youth. 
which is a club for adolescents «un 0 
conjunction with the theatre erga: ‘satiol 
and subsidised by it. 

The organisation has over thirt: thov- 
sand junior members of 10-16 y«ars 
age who pay a small annual subscviption 
to see three plays. The nine th usané 
senior members lee the highest «lasses 
have a similar cheap subscripticn rate 
and all these subscriptions are made 
even cheaper by the advantage taken 0 
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DRAMATIC 





TWENTY-ONE YEARS WITH CHILDREN'S THEATRE 


Written in autobiographical form, and characteristically sub-titled “What 
the Children Taught Me,” this book is not divided neatly and patly into definite 
chapters. As Mrs. Chorpenning says — “Things just do not happen in chrono- 
is inseparably linked and intertwined and interde- 
ered wisdom of the years flows from page to page, in her 


logical order.” Eve 
pendent, and the ga 


— 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


by CHARLOTTE B. CHORPENNING 


FOREWORD BY MAURICE GNESIN 


inimitable narrative style. 


Nevertheless, this book delves 7 into the following subjects, gay and 
meaningful with anecdote, and embellis 


ed with pictures: 


Autobiographical Sketch 


How 


the Children Taught Me 


Child Audience Analysis 
How I Used What the Children Taught Me 


Coda 





Writing for Children’s Theatre, involving Directing, Acting, Staging 


$3.50 a copy 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT 


ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 





the municipal arrangement with the 
Royal Theatre by which the County 
Councils guarantee to take so many seats 
each year and in return get them at a 
reduced rate. 

The actors are recruited from the best 
if in the professional field and the produc- 
tions are mounted on the highest artistic 
level as it is a principle of the organisa- 
tion that young people should be intro- 
duced to the best. 

Mainly classical plays are presented 
chiefly by the Danish and foreign authors 
whose works are studied in school. The 
plays are selected by a committee of six- 
teen, fourteen of whom are representing 
the various teachers’ organisations and is 
under the Presidency of Thorkild Roose, 
oval actor and instructor. 

Performances take place in the late 
afternoon which enables actors to per- 
form in other plays later in the same eve- 
ting if they wish to do so. 

The pupils sit in their own school 
groups and these seats change with each 
production so that they are allotted as 
lairly as possible. Order in the theatre is 
maintained by the teachers and two 
pupils from each school are given free 
subscriptions for which they do one duty 
ayear as cloakroom attendants. 

The House of Youth which is also sup- 
ported from the cinema proceeds is an 
open club for young people and has no 
particular theatrical bias in its interests. 
lt has, however, a very good Conversa- 
tion “Circle where the members meet and 
discuss problems of the day. Some of 
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these discussions have been dramatised 
on the lines of the radio “Features” pro- 
grammes with narrative, dialogue and 
music and some of these productions 
have been cast into stage performances. 
It was found that the discussions on the 
various possibilities of behaviour and ac- 
tion created an enthusiasm and under- 
standing for the situations and character- 
isations with the result that some excel- 
lent performances were given. Elsewhere 
in the country the work in the Youth 
Clubs follows closely what is being done 
in the High Schools, being mainly the 
performance of stage plays for a par- 
ticular occasion. But there is some move- 





ment afoot towards the kind of Laien- 
spiel we found in Germany, here seen 
growing up in the House of Youth, which 
will no doubt serve as a spearhead for 
the development in other places. 

For more than two hundred years 
Danes have seen the value of theatrical 
productions in education and today there 
is a new awakening to the pleasure and 
cultural value of the work with all young 
people. A national voluntary association 
has recently been formed of people who 
are leading this work in Denmark. Long 
summer conventions are being held with 
the result that educational theatre is ad- 
vancing steadily all over the country. 
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A Danish production of Aladdin. 















Sitver Rain of Early Spring had made 
Our Valley gloriously Green. 
Light yellow-and-lavender crocuses 
had poked Smiling faces above 
the Good Brown of the 
fresh smelling Earth. 


Pale Yellow beams from a Sunflower- 
Sun made the Sparkling Brook near the 
ranch glisten like a thousand Fairy 
Candles with Diamond Light! 

(One feels like one has tiny Wings 
fluttering in one’s heart With the Glory 
of the Spring!) 

The Wild pear, with blossoms delicate 
and 

white, sent an aroma 
that was at once sweet and pungent, 
and Mock Orange Blossoms dotted 
the greening slopes and gave 
shelter to a myriad of 
tiny Buttercups, more 
Elegant Shooting Stars 
and fragrant, fragile Blue Bells. 


The Bitter-root flowered in its pink- 
and-red Splendor and made a Glowing 
Blanket of Color for the Sleeping Giant! 
The Sleeping Giant, a mountain Serene 
in its Majesty, old, and wise in its knowl- 
edge of the tales of Our Valley! He 
would stir soon. His Snow blanket was 
nearly gone — and we'd know then it was 
really Spring — 


and this 
A Silver Spring! 


Silver because it was the Silver Anniver- 
sary of The National Thespian Society — 

SILVER because Bette Belle had 
passed on her Silver Thespian Pin to My 
Master—to wear—as he was to become a 

THESPIAN! 

To Become a Thespian at the Silver Ban- 
quet! He was one of the honored to be 
initiated in a Master Initiation Ceremony 
that was being conducted by fellow- 
Thespians from out the vastness of Our 
Treasure State! Thespians with Shining 
Eyes, clear and intent; resolute shoul- 
ders; voices, smooth and _ articulate; 





I MADE THESPIANS! 


By DORIS MARSOLAIS MARSHALL 


memories infallible. That's what we 
humbly faced as we took the Oath — the 
Thespian Pledge — 


“Conscious of the honor 
bestowed upon me and of 
the responsibility which 
that honor implies, I sol- 
emnly pledge to do my best 
to uphold the aims and 
ideals of the National 
Thespian Society. I 
promise that as the Society 
has honored me by conferring 
membership upon me, I shall 
strive to honor the Society 
by doing humbly and unself- 
ishly everything in my power 
to help the Dramatic Arts 
achieve the highest standards 
in my school, in my community, 
in my country, and in the 
world.” 

& = = 

It was Elegant; hardly a place for a 
Dog — What? Oh, my Whiskers, I forgot 
to mention that Masks and homely I 
were being initiated, too. Oh, yes! You 
see, there is always a reward for Faith- 
fulness! Not to mention Talent! 

And besides — For this occasion I had 
been bathed, combed; — but, — No! Not 
perfumed! I can’t, and won't, say the 
same for Masks! Masks was a Blond and 
she sparkled Silver as she stood proudly 
by me. Bette Belle was the main initiator 
from our school, and stood on the raised 
platform backed by white silk curtains, 
flanked by stately, glittered pillars and a 
slanted Thespian Mask, grand with the 
candles that represented Speech, Dance, 
Music, and Other Arts. 

It was inspiring to see each young face 
light up in the tiny glow of the candle’s 
flame. Justifying to hear one relate the 
noble history of The National Thespian 
Society! 

I was duly impressed with the lad from 
the high border country who gave that 
history so well! I know it by heart, I 
paid close and quiet attention — more 
closely than the palpitating Students who 
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Many more new members for Troupe 543, Eagle Grove, lowa, 
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High School, Helen Baird, Sponsor. 





were somewhat awed and somewhy 
stricken with fear! 

(Isn't it funny no matter how 

much mortals perform they are 

still fearful? I guess conven- 

tion has done that to them.) 


It’s an interesting history and |p, 
Our History — I can still hear the deep 





voice say: 

“Candidates, THE NATIONAL THEs. 

PIAN SOCIETY was established in th 
spring of 1929 by a group of teacliers anj won t 
students interested in the advance:nent of 22° 
dramatic arts in the high schools. 1 he aim; actor 
of the society are two-fold: (1) to «stablis) with 
and promote standards of excellen:e in qj ste 
phases of dramatic arts, and (2) to create § "5 § 









Initiation of charter members, 1roupe is d 
803, Rolla, Miss., High School, Grace pers 
Schwenker, Sponsor. sive 


an active and intelligent interest in dra- bei 
matic arts among students. The Society is mili 
sponsored by the teachers and students who [ 
make up its membership. Its government for 
and policies are dictated by the members. 
Many alumni members of the Society are Do 
now performing outstanding work on the irs 
stage, screen and radio; others are doing the 
successful work as teachers and directors § "“ 
of dramatics in schools, colleges, churches, 
children’s and community theatres. Many dir 
more members are engaged in_ business, ad 
professions and other occupations. as 
The Society stresses participation in dra- 
matic arts as a means of teaching boys and 
girls standards of evaluation and apprecia- 
tion of the theatre, the radio, and the 
screen. Its primary aim is to make students 
intelligent consumers of the theatre, the 
radio, and the screen. Its primary aim is 
to make students intelligent consumers of 
the dramatic arts. It also encourage. those 
who demonstrate special talents and inter- 
est to further their training in colleg«s and 
professional schools.” 
& & 2 































































They used a simple service which 
pleased me greatly. (There is an Ele- 
gance about Simplicity that makes it 
Great!) I moved nearer My Mastey and 
gave his pants leg a reassuring lick ‘cause 
I thot I detected a slight knee knock- 
ing!—We signed our names to the Jioll- 
Masks and my Paw prints were taken - 
(Guess I'd have to be most careful of my 
dog-gone actions from now on thet Id 
been Paw-printed.) Surely with ‘ame 
— recognition and RESPONSIBEFILI- 
TIES! 









































(Continued on page 28) 
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Securing the Role 


thousands of unemployed actors in 

New York and Hollywood that we 
wont be able to act unless we can man- 
age to be cast in a part. As a would-be 
actor, then, your first consideration is 
with the try-outs. 

Study the pray prior to try-outs. Direc- 
tors are most willing to give you a chance 
to rea the play. Many make a practice 
of placing the scripts on reserve in the li- 
brary tor several days previous to the 
ty-ouis. If your director doesn't do this, 
suggest to him that the students would 
like to have a chance to look over the 
play before reading for parts. In studying 
the play, arrange to read passages aloud 
-preferably with other students. The 
time to be spent depends upon the can- 
didate. Some skillful actors are poor 
sight :eaders and need to read a passage 
over znany times before being able to 
make a favorable impression in try-outs. 
One of the director’s most difficult tasks 
is detecting the hidden ability in such a 
person. You can make his job easier and 
give yourself a much better chance of 
being cast in the play by becoming fa- 
niliar with the script. 

During try-outs, read any and all roles 
for which you might be suited, and be 
willing to play any role assigned to you. 
Don’t be discouraged if not cast the 
frst time you try out. Most directors in 
the educational theatre attempt to use 
new faces during the year. 

Include action when trying out. The 
director is interested in seeing how you 
adapt yourself to the arena stage as well 
ashow you respond to motivation within 
your lines. Don’t be hesitant to move 
about, gesture, play to other characters, 
pick up objects, or use any action that 
can be handled while reading from a 
script. 


N O one can tell us better than the 





ARENA STAGING: ACTING 


By TED SKINNER 


Memorization of Lines 


After being cast, you are faced with 
the necessity of committing the speeches 
to memory. There are a number of prin- 
ciples which you will do well to keep 
in mind. 

1. Underscore your part together with 
any words which need emphasis or 
special attention. 

2. Learn lines accurately. Insist that 
those prompting you check you for 
inaccuracies and dont resent cor- 
rections. 

3. It’s best to memorize lines aloud in 
character and dialect. 

4. Learn the meaning of your lines in 
order to make them conversational. 

5. Memorize by scenes. Learn the en- 
tire scene with another character 
up until the place where there is a 
natural transition within the scene, 
or to the place where another actor 
enters. In this way you will always 
be interrupting your learning proc- 
ess at a logical place. Go over the 
entire scene each time until it is 
learned — don’t memorize speech 
by speech. 

6. Utilize off-stage time by cueing 
each other. In this way the lines 
will be brought into shape sooner 
and you will be able to move to 
the more rewarding rehearsals. 

7. Learn cues with lines. In an arena 
production you need to know the 
other actors’ lines nearly as well as 
your own, and must know the cues. 

8. Don't be guilty of saying, “I always 
miss that line,” and then doing 
nothing about it. 

9. Finally, recognize the fact that a 

rompter for the arena is complete- 
y out of the question, nor can 
speeches be fed by fellow actors. 
It’s up to you to know your lines. 
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Father of the Bride, Troupe 824 





, Bakersfield, Calif., 


SS 





High School, 


Theora Bartholomew, Sponsor. 
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Using Your Voice 


The size of the arena theatre, as com- 
pared to the proscenium stage, reduces 
the volume needed and modifies the 
projection required. However, there are 
but few times on the proscenium stage 
when the actor is not seen by the audi- 
ence when he is delivering his lines. This 
is not true in the arena. Consequently, 
lines must be read with the best of dic- 
tion — there is no place for careless 
speech. And even though there is not a 
need for as much voice, your voice must 
have good resonance in order to carry 
well to those seated behind you. Also, 








The Perfect Young Man, Troupe 1003, 
Tyler, Texas, High School, Mary Boles, 
Sponsor. 





there is still a necessity for pointing of 
lines in order for their meaning to come 
across. Be careful that the smallness of 
the arena theatre doesn’t mislead you 
into being so very casual and conversa- 
tional that your lines are lost. 


Characterization 


There is one marked difference be- 
tween the proscenium and the arena 
stage which concerns actors vitally. 
When the actor is not the center of in- 
terest on the proscenium stage, he plays 
to the speaker and the attention of the 
audience is directed to that person. But 
in the arena, a portion of the audience 
is unable to see the face of the speaker, 
so their attention is given to the listener. 
Therefore it is essential that all members 


of the cast be completely in character 


at all times. All actions, facial expres- 
sions, sitting, rising, entrances and exits 
must be done in character. You must see 
-and listen in character. It isn’t bad advice 
to urge actors to stay in character not 
only while on stage but even when they 
are off. 

In the development of the characteri- 
zation you will do well to observe people 
—how they dress, walk, talk, gesture, or 
make use of mannerisms. Actors will find 
that the writing of a detailed autobiog- 
raphy of the character they are playing 
motivates them to think about the role 
and to start adding those touches which 

(Continued on page 27) 
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A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY 
JENNY KISSED ME 
THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 
FATHER OF THE BRIDE 


CUCKOOS ON THE HEARTH 


SORRY, WRONG NUMBER 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
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YEARS AGO 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 
JUNIOR MISS 
MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 
STAGE DOOR 


| REMEMBER MANA 


(High School Version) 


HEAVEN CAN WAIT 
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Clarence Day’s 


LIFE WITKR FATRER 


Made into a Play $ 





By HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE 


The greatest comedy hit of our time — enjoyed the longest run any 
play has ever had. Now as great a hit in school and community 
theatres all over the country. 


Paper acting 
edition, 90c 


“Hilarious, touching .. . 

a play of universal 
application, of tremendous 
gaiety..—John Mason Brown, 





8 men, N. Y. Post 

5 women “Clarence Day’s vastly 
amusing sketches of his 

1 interior despotic parent have now 

been translated into a 

setting perfect comedy . . . Life 
with Father may have been 

an trying . . . but it is 
Overpoweringly funny in 

costumes the theater.”—Brooks 
Atkinson, N. Y. Times 

Royalty, 

$50 - $25 





Photo by Vandamm 


Father, his wife Vinnie, their four sons, the parade of maids who come and go — each new one 
frightened off by Father’s ferocious conversations with himself after reading the newspaper—all 
present an hilarious picture of a unique family in the 1880’s. Vinnie struggles with Father’s idea 
of what a budget should be, and Clarence’s first love is frustrated because he must wear F'ather’s 
old suit — and finds himself unable to do anything Father wouldn’t do. Since Father never 
kneels, Clarence can’t — and how is he to propose to his young lady if he can’t kneel at her feet! 
But the greatest struggle of all comes when Vinnie discovers that Father has never been baptized, 


and her efforts to assure him a place in Heaven make one of the most gigantic and amusing battles 
ever waged. 
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By PAUL MYERS 


HENEVER people get into dis- 

\X/ cussions over the differences be- 

tween the stage and screen and 
the problems involved in transferring a 
work from one medium to the other, 
almost inevitably one of the disputants 
will say: “Well, it was a wonderful play 
.. . why didn’t Hollywood just make a 
filming of the play?” Two examples of 
just that kind of transferral have recently 
been screened in New York. 

Twentieth Century-Fox has recorded 
a film of Leonard Sillman’s successful 
revue, New Faces of 1952 (for film pur- 
poses the date has been dropped from 
the title). Dramatics readers may recall 
that I was disappointed in this revue 
and felt that the intimate impromptu 
quality that so distinguished the early 
New Faces was lacking from the most 
recent item. I did, however, enjoy certain 
numbers in the show—particularly Eartha 
Kitt’s rendition of Monotonous and Alice 
Ghostley’s Boston Beguine. Both of these 
emerge well in the screen version. The 
sketches are the weak point in New 
Faces and Ronny Graham fails to impress 
as a clown. He is very Jerry Lewis-like 
and there is already one Jerry Lewis. 


In the spring ......- 
produce a LONGMANS’ 


romance 


BRIDAL CHORUS 
The story of Martha Jane Perry’s 
wedding, how everything goes 
wrong and then how everything 
comes right in the end. By Roberta 
Winter. Books, 90¢. 


FOUR DAUGHTERS 
A conflict between home ties and 
romance, high-lighted with zestful 
humor. Based on the First National 
motion picture released by Warner 
Brothers, from the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine story, Sister Act by 

- Fannie Hurst. Books, 90¢. 


THE QUEEN’S HUSBAND 
Princess Anne loves her father’s 
secretary and, against the wishes 
of her mother, but with her 
father’s help, she elopes with him. 
By Robert E. Sherwood. Books, 90¢. 


EASTWARD IN EDEN 
The love story of Emily Dickin- 
son. By Dorothy Gardner. “It’s 
the kind of play I'd go looking 
for.”—John Chapman, N.Y. Daily 
News. Books, $1. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
SS Fifth Avenue New York 3 


Scene, “I’m in Love with Miss Logan’ 
from New Faces. 





New Faces is filmed in cinemascope. 
It opens most effectively. An orchestra 
leader taps his podium for quiet and it is 
photographed in such a way that one 
feels one is seated in the front row center 
at a Broadway revue. The young actors 
are most ingratiating and relaxed. I be- 
lieve you will feel that it has been great 
fun to spend a while with them. 


The second film that has been made in 
this manner is Top Banana. Gene Towne 
has written the screen version of this 
famous lampoon of the top television 
comedian and his various hangers-on. 
Jerry Biffle is America’s favorite video 
comic. His rise from burlesque to star- 
dom on the Blendo Soap program has 
been meteoric. Occasionally the film bogs 
down in an insipid love plot (Jerry pines 
for a young department store saleslady 
who, in turn, pines for the tenor on 
anh show — and he returns her love) 

ut there are many more high points 
than depressions. 


The peak of the film — as it was in the 
stage presentation — is the title song as 
done by Phil Silvers and his retinue of 
former burlesque cronies. They explain 
what the ingredients are that go into 
the making of a top banana in burlesque. 
(This is the term applied to the leading 
comedian in the company ). 


It will be interesting to see how these 
two films fare. There are not many per- 
sonalities in either of them who are wide- 
ly known to filmgoers. Will the cachet of 
Broadway success and appearances on 
the road be enough to draw audiences 
to the film? Has the extensive Broadway 
and out-of-town run sated the potential 
audience? These are only two of the 
questions that come to my mind as I 
reflect on these ventures. 


Metro - Goldwyn - Mayers Executive 
Suite certainly cannot be said to lack 
name appeal. The cast of this film in- 
cludes William Holden, June Allyson, 
Barbara Stanwyck, Frederic March, Wal- 
ter Pidgeon, Shelley Winters, Paul Doug- 
las, Louis Calhern, Nina Foch, Dean 
Jagger and Tim Considine. The film was 
directed by Robert Wise and produced 
by John Houseman (the latter is also 
co-director of the Phoenix Theatre 
— a new off-Broadway organization). 
Ernest Lehman has written the screen 
play from the novel of the same name by 


— 


Eartha Kitt in Twentieth Contur -Fox’s 
New Faces. 





Cameron Hawley. Executive Suite js ; 


very satisfying movie. 


The film opens in a Wall Street broker) i 
age office where Avery Bullard has jul 
completed a transaction. The aidiencd 
sees his feet move out of the office, intdlie 


the elevator and down to the building: 
main floor, a pause at a Western Unio 
office to send a wire to his secretary re 
questing her to call together his Execy 
tive Board, out into the street, a whirling 
dizziness and Bullard topples over dead 


A passing beggar relieves him of hig 
wallet and identification papers befor 


the police arrive. Meanwhile, his board 
gathering and the bulk of the film show 
the jockeying for power among the mem 
bers of this group. 

Executive Suite really says something 
about contemporary life. It shows som 
of the pressures most of us live under 
the striving for security, the tensions tha 
develop within families, the craving fa 
respect and for standing in a community 
The individuals who are affected by the 
demise of Avery Bullard represent : 
cross-section of our society... . Here is a 
adult film — it is fraught with drama an 
very meaningful. 

John Huston’s Beat the Devil is a tak 
of the struggle for some rich uraniut 
deposits in Africa. The screenplay is b 
Mr. Huston and Truman Capote from 
the novel by James Helvick. Involved it 
the cast are Humphrey Bogart, Jennife 
Jones, Gina Lollobrigida, Robert Morle 
and Peter Lorre. It is a film which wi 
hold you throughout, but one which yo 
will start to look upon a bit incredulous 
very soon after seeing. Mr. Bogart play 
one of his usual unexplained characters 
seemingly motivated only by a desire t 
be in the middle of a situation re juirii 
the use of his fists. 

The principal merit of Rhapso ly lie 
in its sound track. Claudio Arrau is heart 
in lots of Chopin and the Rachmaninoi 
Piano Concerto No. 4. Michael Rabi 
plays several pieces by Paganini «nd tht 
Violin Concerto of Beethoven. The plot 
which involves Vittorio Gassmai 4s 
promising musician and Elizabeth Taylo 
as his principal distraction is a bit ‘1ard tt 
take. The film is taken from Henry Ha 
del Richardson’s Maurice Guest. Fay au 
Michael Kanin and Ruth and Avgustv 
Goetz all had a hand in the writing. D! 
rection is by Charles Vidor. 
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By PAUL MYERS 


HE New York theatre is booming! 
It has been a long time since so 
many theatres were lighted, so many 
y plays were on the boards and so 
any top theatre people were repre- 
mted. Not every attraction is playing to 
posistently full theatres but, by and 
ye, business is good. 

Qne of the town’s most recent hits 
; mand this was a hit before even the first- 
hters put their seal of approval upon 
}) is Ondine. Maurice Valency wrote 
Bie adeptation from the French of Jean 
Biraudoux — a job he performed a few 
esons ago for the same dramatist’s The 
Biadwoman of Chaillot. It is, however, 
he stars of the production which created 
re long lines that have been inching 
ward the box office of the 46th Street 
heatre ever since the seat sale ——. 
udrey Hepburn and Mel Ferrer, both of 
Bhom have enjoyed recent Hollywood 
Buccesses, are playing the leading roles. 
She production was directed by Alfred 
@ut and produced by the Playwrights 
ompany. 

Itseems unlikely that this tale of the 
@move Of a water-sprite for a mortal — 
Mowever beautifully told — could attract 
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Mel Ferrer and Audrey Hepburn in Ondine. 





so much interest were it not for the two 
names in the cast. Whatever the reason, 
Ondine will remain a hit as long as Miss 
Hepburn cares to appear in it. The ad- 
vertisement in the New York papers car- 
ries the slogan, “Order now for April, 
May, June.” 

One of the most discussed playwrights 
is T. S. Eliot. He is a gentleman who has 
set his mark upon the world of letters 
both as a dramatist and as a poet. Many 
feel that he is the outstanding man of 
letters of the day. His work in the 
theatre has been distinguished if not 
always comprehensible. His Murder in 
the Cathedral is, I feel, one of the most 
beautiful verse plays written for the 
modern theatre. The Cocktail Party, 
though a bit too abstruse for complete 
effect in the theatre, was certainly inter- 
esting and vastly discussable (to create 
a word). Most people anticipated an 
equally difficult play in The Confidential 
Clerk. What Mr. Eliot has created is a 
comedy about a misplaced child that is 
at times very like Oscar Wilde and also 
like W. S. Gilbert. 


Ina Claire, one of the most adroit 
comediennes of our theatre, is back after 
a lomg absence in the leading role of 
Lady Elizabeth Mulhammer. Claude 
Rains is seen as Sir Claude Mulhammer. 
Joan Greenwood plays a character with 
the delightful name of Lucasta Angel. 
Douglas Watson, Newton Blick and 
Aline MacMahon are seen in major roles. 
The Confidential Clerk reveals a new 
facet of T. S. Eliot’s talent. 


The Azuma Kabuki Dancers and Musi- 
cians, now playing at the Century Thea- 
tre, are bringing us a phase of theatre 
that is rarely available in these parts. 
Kabuki has been described as “the tradi- 
tional theatre of Japan—a lineal descend- 
ant of the Noh, the dance drama, and 
Bunraku, the life-size puppet theatre. Re- 
duced to essentials, it consists of period 
plays in costume.” (John R. Burke in an 
article for GENTRY MAGAZINE on Kabuki 
theatre ). 


The company now playing in New 
York is presenting several of the dance 
dramas. The programs consist of a wide 
variety of the plays — in different moods 
and dealing with varying phases of Jap- 
anese life. S. Hurok, who has imported 
so many interesting foreign artists, is pre- 
senting the troupe. 

Last month, I viewed the film, Act of 
Love, a cinema version of Alfred Hayes’ 
war novel, The Girl on the Via Flaminia. 
Circle in the Square, the vastly successful 
Greenwich Village arena theatre, is pre- 
senting a stage version of the work. Mr. 
Hayes has written the dramatization, and 
the work is well acted by Betty Miller, 


Emilie Stevens and Leo Penn. 


In the Village too at the Cherry Lane 
Theatre, Paul Vincent Carroll’s The Wise 
Have Not Spoken, is being given its first 
New York production. The most recent 
off-Broadway attraction is Praise of Folly, 
a play about Sir Thomas More which the 
Blackfriars Guild is presenting at its 
playhouse on West 57th Street. 


Among the productions in the immedi- 
ate offing are The Burning Glass, a new 
play by Charles Morgan, with Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, Maria Riva and Walter Mat- 
thau in the cast; and The Girl in Pink 
Tights, a musical about the first Ameri- 
can musical, The Black Crook. Renee 
Jeanmair and Charles Goldner are doin 
the leading roles in the latter. The boo 
for the musical is by Jerome Chodorov 
and Joseph Fields; the score, by Sigmund 
Romberg. 


Coriolanus has recently closed at the 
Phoenix Theatre, but ere we meet again, 
this enterprising organization will offer 
a new work for our pleasure. This is to 
be The Golden Apple by Jerome Moross 
and John LaTouche. Any of you who 
recall the delightful Ballet Ballads, 
created by this duo for the Experimental 
Theatre about six seasons ago, will look 
forward keenly to the new work. The 
Phoenix has brought new life to the New 
York theatre. 
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Strange Boarders, Troupe 29, Ashland, Ohio, High School, 


William Mast, Sponsor. 





STRANGE BOARDERS 
Ashland, Ohio, High School 
T HE old. proverb, “It takes all kinds 
to make a world,” certainly proved 

true when Thespian Troupe 29 presented 
Strange Boarders. Thieves, a sea captain, 
a protessor, a town reformer and a 
deacon formed the contrast in personnel 
to make hair raising circumstances and 
allow for unusual character portrayal. 

The troupe went to all limits to gain 
an early American appearance in the set, 
by using a treadle sewing machine made 
in the early 19th century and the old 
familiar upright piano. A maple dinette 
set complete with china closet provided 
the finishing touches for the traditional 
era. Art treasures from the local high 
school art class were displayed on the 
flats to provide the bits of glamor neces- 
sary to make any room attractive. 

Coinciding with the presentation at 
Ashland High School was the Marciano- 
Walcott boxing match in New York. At 
an opportune moment in the third act, 
the results were announced by one of the 
“shady” characters who managed the 
extra touch without getting out of char- 
acter. This was deeply appreciated b 
the audience for a number of ticket hold- 
ers were enthusiastic boxing fans. 

Appearing in the final curtain call was 
“Pauline,” a dressmaker’s dummy, who 


surprisingly enough was a central char- 
acter. “She” righttully deserved her spot 
at front and center for the final honors. 
As the cast gathered for an after-the- 
play social event, the group laughed at 
situations, remarked how the scene 
might be played at another time and 
pushed into their memories the thoughts 
of another successful Thespian produc- 
tion. 
WiLLiaM Mast, Sponsor, 
Troupe 29 


THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 
Immaculata High School, Chicago, Illinois 


ROBABLY the most “curious” thing 

about Immaculata High School’s pro- 
duction of The Curious Savage was the 
fact that we used a triple cast. Needless 
to say, working with three casts meant 
a tremendous amount of work for the 
director and much cooperation on the 
part of the players. The actors found it 
imperative to sit in on all rehearsals and 
take notes, whether or not their cast was 
called on stage. Watching others enact 
their roles naturally stimulated each to 
do his very best when his turn came on 
stage. 

We did The Curious Savage in record 
time .. . after exactly one month of re- 
hearsal. The play ran for ten perform- 
ances ... each cast playing three nights 
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with a selected cast taking the e> ‘ra eye 
ning. Another fine example o “gog 
trouper spirit” was shown when te play 
ers agreed to let the director sele. t a cag 
for the tenth performance. This w 4s dor 
after each cast had played two e ‘ening; 
All who are familiar with The Curio 
Savage will agree that the final curtaiy 
is unique and beautiful. We proiluced #F 
very good “glowing” effect on th> tedd 
bear at the end by using one riade 9 
luminous cloth and throwing © blac 
light on it. 
We found the play delightful and wer 
sorry when the curtain rang down 

the final performance. 
ANNA HELEN REUTER, Sponsor 

Troupe 1020 


ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 
Albert Lea, Minn., High School 
‘SS Cries of “Long live th 

Queen!” Glow of candlelight fro 
massive golden candelabra _ illuminated 
a scene of royal splendor and beauty 
Lords and generals bowed with court) 
grace as Elizabeth, Queen of England 
ascended her golden throne. Onmaté 
pageantry greeted the eye as the curtai 
went up on a two-night performancé 
of Maxwell Andersons Elizabeth th 
Queen. 

Once again lived eighteenth-centun 
England. Plans of steel were execute( 
with a velvet glove. Rich costumes, lay 
ish settings, and ribald personalities wove 
a background for the touching romancé 
of Engiand’s fiery and aging Queen ant 
her handsome favorite, Earl of Essex. 

Raleigh, resplendent in silver armor 
guards, rigid at attention, halberds poiset 
in royal salute; the court fool, patheti 
and comical; Penelope, romancing light) 
throughout the palace; and the sc!ieming 
duplicity of Sir Robert Cecil — «Il pre 
sented a gilded exterior beneath whic 
ran the undercurrent of court intrigu: 
as ambitious and ruthless lords vied fa 
power and glory and the throne. 

Anderson's historic play of cross am 
double-cross had long been the ¢ al to 
ward which Thespian Troupe 50 ha 
worked for three years. At last this yeul 
the group felt that they had came 
enough in working with lights crews 
stage crews, art crews, business, pi blicit 
and acting to take the plunge anc reall 
tackle a play with some “meat on it 
bones,’ as they described it. 

Stage crews built castle walls. heav 
steel-bound doors, halberds, ca-emet 
windows, dungeon towers, tents, s ump’ 
lanterns, etc., for the bogs of / relaw 
and the frames for the huge eig :t-foo 
candelabra. Here the art crew: [00 
over and painted the stone walls on ! 
of the nineteen-foot-high flats, made thé 
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LIFE WITH FATHER 
STRANGE BOARDERS 
THE ALABASTER BOX 
THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 
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ypier-mnache scroll-work that enhanced 
he candelabra and table legs. Top art- 
sts painted the coat-of-arms of England, 
“Hie stuunps in the bog. Prop crews went 
Bt anc borrowed period furniture from 
arious places. Radio City Theater, Min- 
‘Meapolis, graciously loaned one of their 
mtique chairs for the throne. Complete 
hanges of all costuming were rented 
om tie very reliable Eaves Costume 
ose n New York and when the two 
ge ircunks came by express and the 
stan | costume crew removed individu- 
ily m.rked costumes they were doubly 
otiva'ed to a fine performance when 
hey fond such names as Nina Foch’s on 
he labels. An excellent court atmosphere 
yas O tained by the light crews who 
went ong hours to perfect the effect 
hey desired. Three big spots with several 
Manges of gelatins, one baby spot and 
ree fresnels did the trick. 
Casting was NOT difficult. Male roles 
were assigned to senior boys with a few 
ceptions. Their voices were deep and 
mature and they had acted before in 
everai plays. Elizabeth and Essex each 
gve a superb performance’ which 
Mvas really outstanding for high-school 
players. 
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HiLprED TENNIHILL, Director, 
Troupe 550 


LIFE WITH FATHER 
lav Grand Haven, Mich., High School 
vOve —— eight weeks of rehearsals and 
two performances, the cast and crew 
of Life with Father were conscious of 
nixed emotions as the final curtain was 
nng¢ down amidst overwhelming ap- 
pause. Everyone was glad to have ex- 
rienced the thrill of presenting this 
excellent comedy by Howard Lindsey 
ad Russel Crouse for two sellout audi- 
ences; but we were sorry that the experi- 
ences of working, planning and learning 
together were over. 

We remember how we had to give un 
werything to become a part of this excit- 
n¢ production. From the first rehearsal 
when we stumbled through lines until 
the final performance, the cast learned 
B how to establish a character and how to 
live the part (complete with ad libs), 
this eliminating a prompter. We espe- 
ally enioyed Vinnie’s attitude about 
Father’s baptism and the family discus- 
Bons about the household accounts. 
While the cast was building character 
lationship, the crews were busy paint- 
ing sets, scouting for costumes, writing 
publicity and collecting props. 
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The Alabaster Box, Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, N. Y. C. 

Elizabeth the Queen, Samuel French, N. Y. C. 

Life with Father, Strange Boarders, The Curious 
Savage, Dramatists Play Service, N. Y. C. 
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Life with Father, Troupe 1048, Grand Haven, Mich., High School, 





Lucille Schutmaat, Sponsor. 





Aside from becoming better actors and 
crew members, we learned to work to- 
gether, respect others’ ideas, and to be 
dependable. 


Life with Father was warmly received 
by all who attended, but the cast and 
crew warmly lived the theme that life 
with father is fun! 

Rutu Ver Duty, Student Director, 
Troupe 1048 


THE ALABASTER BOX 
St. Peter’s High School, Fairmont, W. Va. 
HE Alabaster Box was acclaimed by 
our audiences as the finest Passion 
Play ever produced by our school. The 
play, written by Anna Harnwell and Isa- 
belle Meaker, required one interior set 
which was easily constructed with cur- 
tains and produced a beautiful effect 
with the proper lighting. 
The play itself is ideal for schools with 
limited casting possibilities, as it calls for 
only two women and five men — but 


each part has enough weight to “steal 
the show.” 

The setting is in Bethany at the home 
of Lazarus, beginning on the afternoon 
of Good Friday, continuing through Holy 
Saturday, and reaching its climax on 
Easter morn after the Resurrection. 

The plot centers around Lazarus and 
his sisters, Martha and Mary, who cannot 
understand why Christ, the Son of God, 
would undergo such an infamous and 
humiliating death at the hands of those 
who hated Him. Finally in a beautiful 
and _ never-to-be-forgotten scene, in 
which Mary tells about her meeting with 
the Risen Christ, the light of God’s truth 
shines through, and they understand the 
full meaning of the Divine plan. 

The success of the play is due to its 
ability to hold the interest of the audi- 
ence from the first word to the final 
curtain. 

MICHAEL PRENDERGAST, Troupe President, 
Troupe 908 














The Alabaster Box, Troupe 908, St. Peter’s High Scnool, Fairmont, W. Va., 
Sister M. Veronica, S$.S.J., Sponsor. 
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By Si MILLS 
Philco Radio Playhouse 


American Broadcasting Company 


NE of the directions taken recently 
OC in the growth of video is towards 

radio. The wheel comes full circle. 
Now it is possible to hear adaptations of 
stories that appeal to your sight as well 
as your hearing. It can’t be denied that 
on Philco Radio Playhouse there is a 
reduction in production costs since the 
sponsor of the television and radio shows 
is the same; but it should be recognized 
too that this is something of a pioneer 
series. Just being a first is not enough. 
The question remains whether or not it 
is worth hearing. 

Since the requirements of the tele- 
vision version are high, the principal 
problem is one of refitting. The job done 
is more than adequate — it is good. Mor- 
ton Wishengrad, who does the excellent 
scripts for NBC’s Eternal Light, has done 
the lion’s share of work on “Philco.” The 
end product reflects the work of a top- 
notch radio writer. 


Agnes Moorehead in Sorry, Wrong Number, 
Suspense’s most famous and most broadcast 
production. 





Stroke of Fate 
National Broadcasting Company 

If Hitler had been killed in a Munich 
beer hall .. . 

If Washington had been killed by one 
of the four bullets that pierced his 
clothes on July 9, 1755, during Brad- 
dock’s defeat ... 

If Columbus 
America... 

If Lee had accepted Lincoln’s offer 
to command the Union Army... 

Such “ifs,” all based on historic pos- 
sibility are dramatized in Stroke of Fate. 

“In history much depends upon a 
stroke of fate,” says the program’s author, 
Mort Lewis. “The fate of a people, of a 
nation, of the world, has often hung 


had not discovered 
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Ethel Merman with producer-director Elliott 
Lewis, rehearsing Never Follow a Banjo Act 
for CBS Radio’s Suspense. 





upon an accident—or upon a decision 
that, made the other way, would have 
completely altered the course of human 
events.” 

To assure authenticity in his projection 
of “what might have happened,” Lewis is 
writing his scripts in consultation with a 
group of noted historians, including Al- 
lan Nevins, professor of history at 
Columbia University and twice winner 
of the Pulitzer Prize for biography, and 
Stefan Lorant, author of The Presidency 
and other volumes. One of the group 
cf historians appears on each of the 
broadcasts as commentator at the close 
of the dramatizations. 

There may be nothing novel about 
stories with “switch” endings; but here 
is a switch straight from the start. Dur- 
ing the proceedings we are filled in on 
events leading up to the decisive mo- 
ment, and from our history books we 
know what is supposed to happen — but 
it doesn’t. The stories conjured up are 
the more interesting when you realize 
what might have been. 

Suspense 
Columbia Broadcasting System 

For more than thirteen years now 
Suspense has provided listeners with 
thirty-minute sessions of good entertain- 
ment. Of course age alone does not guar- 
antee satisfaction. There are many pro- 
grams that have been around a long 
while that make one feel it’s time they 
bowed out gracefully. Suspense is defi- 
nitely not one of them. 

Bizarre as its presentations may be at 
times, there is always the underlying 
effort to stay within the understanding 
and scope of the audience. 

“There is more ‘Suspense’ on the li- 
brary shelves of America than in any 
formula story,” reasons producer Elliott 
Lewis. “After all, people have been 
known to shudder with Shakespeare or 
bewail the fates with Sinbad. And I’m 
convinced that a straight line formula in 
entertainment is the shortest distance to 
oblivion.” 

Among the off-beat presentations 
which have quickened the pulsebeat for 
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Stefan Lorant and Mort Lewis of NBC Radio's 
Stroke of Fate. 





heightened entertainment value on the 
show have been the two-broadcas: dram. 
atization of Charles Dickens’ The My. 
tery of Edwin Drood, starring Herbert 
Marshall; Rosemary Clooneys memor. 
able portrayal of Sheila, the girl who 
craved excitement and found it in the 
love of a racketeer, in the original radio 
drama based on the song, St. James In- 
firmary; Joseph Cotten as a surly young 
Confederate soldier plotting to avenge 
his lost love in the dramatization of the 
folk ballad, Tom Dooley; Herbert Mar. 
shall as the coward seeking the courage 
to slay his enemy in Graham Green; 
The Man Within; and Richard Widmark’s 
evil machinations as Iago in Shake. 
speare’s Othello, with Cathy and Elliot 
Lewis as Desdemona and Othello, in a 
two-broadcast dramatization. 

Often the stories are drawn from real 
life, thereby making one think that he 
too might lead a life of suspense. 

No Obituary 

Those who predicted the death of 
radio when commercial television was 
introduced are going to have to wait at 
least another year, and it is highly coubt- 
ful they'll be right even then. Tallied 
figures of networks show that billings 
surpassed 1952 by 20%; and indications 
are for a still better 1954. An estimated 
26,000,000 sets were sold in 1953, or the 
equivalent of all TV sets in operation in 
this country. 


05 collection of the 
world's finest costumes. 


The kind Broadway and Hollyw: od 
stars wear. You may use them at : 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
ma > 4 of New York stage plays, Roxy and 
Radio ity Theatres, television shows, Ring!ing 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 
age of 100 amateur productions every week. 
Send us a list of your requirements and be 

sure Brooks costumes your next show! 
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By S! MILLS 


Toast of the Town 


Columbia Broadcasting System 
OT satisfied with outdistancing its 
| nearest rivals in the field of tele- 
LN vision variety programs, Ed Sul- 

wans Loast of the Town widened the 
‘ yp stil! more during the past year by its 
Myeseniation of musical and dramatic 
jographies of top personalities in show 
Mysiness. Nothing like it had ever been 
je before, and the impact on a respon- 
ive TY audience won the program even 
nore enthusiastic viewers. 
Orig nality and know-how of the hour- 
mg 1V biographies carried out a bit 

er the principal aim of the show — 
) provide entertainment that will bring 
‘Beasu:e to millions in all walks of life, 
sherever television programs can be 
One wonders sometimes how it is pos- 
ible for “Toast” to regale its audience 
ith so many well-known stars and en- 
gmbles. Could it be that host Ed Sulli- 
vn has the magic to attract these per- 
gnalities? Can it be that CBS is the 























Claude Rains (left) in Toast of the Town’s 
presentation of a scene from Sydney Kings- 
ley‘s Broadway hit, Darkness At Noon. 





agent for gathering them in? Or is it 
that this is the place to be seen? It is 
undoubtedly a combination of all three, 
plus other factors. The result has been 
that the show existence has grown to be 
a gathering place of stars and hopefuls. 
There are always talent scouts in the 
audience seeking likely material for any 
of the branches of entertainment. 

The Johns Hopkins Science Review 

Dumont Television Network 

Bringing simplified, visual demonstra- 

tions of scientific developments to video 
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Scientific demonstrations are presented in simple form whenever possible 
in order to present an interesting and educational program in the Johns 


Hopkins Science Review — Dumort. 
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Scene from The Search as a x on Philco Television Playhouse, 


Ed Sullivan, host of the popular hour-long 
variety show, Toast of the Town, CBS 
Television. 





screens every Wednesday, Johns Hopkins 
Science Review provides the viewer at 
home with a painless, often startling, 
and always fascinating look into the 
world of science. 

There are no actors. The “casts” are 
scientists. For the benefit of the tele- 
viewer, the experts talk in unscientific, 
easy-to-understand words and are also 
willing to submit to over-simplification 
and dramatization of their demonstra- 
tions in order to make the subjects enter- 
taining as well as instructive. 

Each demonstration has action, gim- 
micks and familiar props, such as coffee, 
snakes, chocolate ice cream, sugar or 
some other such item to help clarify a 
technical subject. To maintain dramatic 
quality and keep the program moving, 
Commentator Lynn Poole warns his pro- 
fessors, “If you can’t show it, don’t talk 
about it longer than a minute.” 


Television Playhouse 
National Broadcasting Company 


Television Playhouse, a full-hour Sun- 
day night dramatic showpiece of the 
NBC television network, presents cut- 
standing stars weekly in a variety of 
stories selected from Broadway, novels, 
biographies and magazines. A number 
of their outstanding recent productions 
have been originals written for television. 

Among the noteworthy documentaries 
presented on Television Playhouse have 
been Operation Airlift, a story of the 
Berlin airlift, presented with the cooper- 
ation and approval of the Military Air 
Transport Service, and now written into 
the Congressional Record and used as 
a training film; Great Escape, based on 
the book of the same name depicting the 
escape of a group of RAF fliers from a 
German prison camp; and Search, the 
dramatic story of a naval air-sea rescue 
operation presented in cooperation with 
the U. S. Navy. 

Several of the “Playhouse” scripts have 
been sold to motion picture companies 
as a result of their production on the pro- 
gram. Included have been The Man 
Who Bought a Town, Little Boy Lost, 
Anything Can Happen and Husband for 
Mama. 
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SUMMERSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA Troupe 692 

September 7, 1952—OBJECTIVE: To make 
this the most active year in the history of 
Troupe 692. 

December 24, 1952—Troupe 692 presented 
Geraldine and the White Robe at the 
Christmas Assembly. 

March 4, 1953—Our troupe presented Arsenic 
and Old Lace, a three-act comedy as our 
annual spring production. 

March 29, 1953—We visited Charleston, W. Va., 
to attend the presentation of South Pacific. 

April 25, 1953—Two Thespian-sponsored girls 
entered the State Speech Contest and 
placed third. 

May 9, 1953—The Thespians entered the W. 
Va. Drama Festival and received a superior 
rating on their play, Balcony Scene. 

May 22, 1953—OBJECTIVE FULFILLED. 

— Jane McMillian, Vice-President. 


—()-- 

CLENDENIN, WEST VIRGINIA Troupe 30 

Thespian Troupe 30 began its activities for 
the 1952-53 season with the initiation of eight 
members who had earned membership late in 
the previous spring. Following the annual junior 
class play thirteen juniors were added to the 
roll. Productions for the year included Schools 
for Freedom, an assembly program celebrating 
National Education Week, and three one-act 
plays, Little Prison, Antic Spring and Balcony 
Scene. Several members of the troupe attended 
performances of South Pacific, presented in 
nearby Charleston in March. During the last 
few weeks of school a microphone was pur- 
chased from troupe funds and presented to the 
high school. To conclude the year’s activities, 
Carroll Litton was presented the Thespian 
Award following the performance of the senior 
class play. — Sally Porter, Secretary. 


—() 
MIDWEST CITY, OKLAHOMA Troupe 101 
Troupe 101 has 36 active members who have 
really given our students a wonderful year of 
great dramatic programs. We produced four 
full-length plays and many one-act plays. Two 
beautiful initiations and a formal banquet 
helped to make it a good year. The annual 
banquet was an exciting time when several 
honors in dramatics are always presented. Yes, 
this has been one of Midwest City Senior High 
School's best years. — Shirley Maynord, Scribe. 
—O— 
JENNINGS, MISSOURI Troupe 1069 
Shortly after the all-school play, Green 
Valley, Troupe 1069 admitted four new Thes- 
pians and two honorary members. Following 
Green Valley the seniors gave a well-liked play, 
Mr. Barry's Etchings, starring a majority of 
Thespians. Other Thespian productions in- 
cluded If Men Played Cards as Women Do and 
a Mellerdramer, which was given for Senior 
Class Day. From the social aspect too the 
Thespians have not been lacking. An informal 
get-together was given at Betty Newman’s house 
where charades and ping-pong highlighted the 
evening. A repeat performance of this was 
given at Delores Baxter’s house, and four more 
Thespians were initiated. The climax of the 
season was the Thespian Banquet at Village 
Inn, where officers for the coming year were 
elected. — Anzie Marino, Secretary-Treasurer. 
—()— 
YSLETA, TEXAS Troupe 799 
Exploiting the technical facilities of Ysleta 
High School's new auditorium, especially the 
lights, Thespian Troupe 799 staged Green Val- 
ley in the fall as its first production of the 
1952-53 school year. Through publicity, all- 
out ticket sales and presenting skits in five 
elementary schools, the group sold 1274 tickets 
for this successful performance. Next came 
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Annie Get Your Gun, senior class play, with 
the largest cast in the school’s history and 
elaborate staging including five complete sets. 
In the annual Night of Plays production of 
three one-act plays a variety of entertainment 
was represented in Gray Bread, This Way to 
Heaven and Minor Miracle. A critic judge 
selected an all-star cast consisting of three boys 
and three girls from these plays. Minor 
Miracle was later entered in the regional inter- 
scholastic one-act play contest and was rated 
second in the group of five plays. A formal 
initiation of 15 new members was presented 
as a regular assembly feature. — Bonnie Arre- 
dondo, Secretary. 


—O 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Troupe 1020 
Thespian Troupe 1020 of the Immaculata 
High School held its fifth annual one-act play 
festival in which the productions were entirely 
student produced. The young dramatists chose 
and cast the 14 plays presented in the festival, 
which afforded them the opportunity to experi- 
ment on such essential phases of theater as 
costume, make-up, lighting and settings. Mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan players of the Chicago 
Musical College judged the plays and awards 
were presented to the best leading actress, best 
supporting actress and the director of the 
winning play. — Mary O'Donnell, Reporter. 


—O 

DENVER, COLORADO Troupe 540 

During the school year 1952-53 Thespian 
Troupe 540 produced four full length plays and 
one one-act play. The season was opened with 
I Remember Mama on November 7 and 8. 
Many roles were double cast and all members 
who desired to have a part participated. On 
January 23 Home of the Brave was presented. 
This was especially important to the boys in 
the troupe and resulted in more boys atiending 
a dramatic production. We made our cwn 
costumes for Taming of the Shrew, which was 
presented March 19, and was studied by some 
of the literary classes in the school. Everyman 
was presented May 17. It doubled as a class 
recital and semester test. Our season closed 
May 28 with the presentation of Goodbye, 
My Fancy. It was the senior play and the 
commencement theme was therefore appro- 
priate. — Nancee Heimbecker, Reporter. 


()- 

COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS Troupe 317 
Last year the members of Thespian Troupe 

317 of the Field Kindley Memorial High School 

have been very outstanding in both school and 

community activities. Among these are our 
junior and senior class plays respectively: 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay and Brother 

Goose; the annual variety show, Kindley 

Kavalkade, was produced, directed and acted 

by many of our members; another undertaking 

was producing and acting in still pictures for 
the City Christmas program in the Memorial 

Auditorium. With these and many other events 

we feel we accomplished a very talented and 

successful year.—Lucille Barber, Secretary. 
= ()--- 

SAINT MARTIN, OHIO Troupe 668 

October: We wrote a musical revue taking off 
ourselves in school milieu. Our friends and 
parents loved this springboard to further 
spotlight our adventures. 

Mid-December: We had ready 2 memorable 
offering. The Indian children of Okanagan 
Valley had retold to their teacher the story 
of the birth of Christ, using tribal imagery. 
We dramatized their tale in full Indian idiom, 
borrowing a grade school cast, with our 
Thespians taking care of the technical side. 

March: Student directed plays for International 
Theatre Month were experimental: The Lost 





Princess, Chinese (Don Totheroh), ang 
original on race prejudice, The Outlandey, 
April: 111 Students in our Sesqucentep) 
Julia Chatfield at Emery Auditoriusn, Cine 
nati. This benefit performance for ‘he Re 
ration of St. Peter's Cathedral clea: 2 
— Peggy Hendrick, P: 
—Oo— 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Troupe 56 

The Dramatic Department of the A ademy, 
the Holy Angels presented The Char» Rack 
which received top superior rating, ai the Sig 
Annual Catholic Play Festival for Hig. Scho 
Sister Charitas, head of the dramat’: dens 
ment and Chairman for the Nort: Cepy 
Region of the National Catholic The itre 
ference, was local chairman for th fest 
which was held at Holy Angels on ‘ovem) 
14. The plays presented by eight ‘win Cj 
schools received high ratings from the preside, 
of the Catholic Theatre Conference 
Marie Cuny, who gave a fifteen minute ¢ 
ation of each play. The festival gave the aud 
ence of 650 an opportunity to obs:rve 
standing acting in a variety of one-ac’ plays, 

Murder in a Nunnery, a three-act comed 
mystery, originally written by Eric Shepher 
and dramatized later by Emmet Lavery, w; 
given two revival performances Nove:nber 2 
22 by the senior dramatic class, assisted ; 
male roles by De La Salle boys. Twenty- 
seniors participated in a double cast, directe 
by Margaret Kane, assistant instructor at th 
Academy. 

December found the newly formed Genesia 
Society, composed of some one hundred sixtee 
members, electing officers and participating j 
an all out talent hunt. The two organization 
include some one hundred fifty students — a 
of whom are definitely out for better speed 
and drama. 

The Silver Anniversary of the Thespian 0r 
ganization will be celebrated by the join 
initiation of new Thespian and Genesian mem 
bers in March. — Mary Jo Cronin, Reporter. 
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Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 








Pins Chorms 
Official plain, gold plated....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 














Official 1OK, 3 pearls ......... 5.50 5.50 
Official 1OK, 8 sapphires ...... 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 

plated or sterling .......... a 7. 
Keys: 
Official, plain sterling ................$2.00 
Official, plain gold plated ............. 2.23 






“Orders must be sent on official orc 
blanks signed by your Troupe Spons: :. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Co::- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: 20% Federal Tax must be adde: to 
the above prices. 


STATIONERY engraved with Nationa: 
Thespian insignia. 


#1225 White Vellum 2 q: ires 
flat 7Y¥%, x 10% ...... 7 $30 


Postage included on cash orders — Any «ate 
tax additional. 

















Minimum order 2 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Compaay 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Scen. from an original musical, Get Happy, Troupe 866, Celeron, N. Y., 
High School, Gladys A. Watson, Sponsor. 













50 
2.50 
).50 
3.00 





Gown of Glory, Troupe 287, Leavenworth, Kans., Sr. High School, 
Sue Rose Harter, Director. 
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Cast of Take Care of My Little Girl, Troupe 1071, R. B. Hudson High School, 
Selma, Ala., Bertram A. Martin, Sponsor. 





















THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


64 FAMOUS LAMP COLORING 
Non-Fading COLORS e 
FLAME PROOFING 


Large Size 20” x 24” 
265 HUDSON AVE. 


BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 






Roscoe Laboratories 


WINSLOW, WASHINGTON Troupe 416 
Ask our Seniors what it’s like to give a 
Zombrowski Ink Blot test, demonstrate a 
“purge” dance, or how to find your energy 
peak; and they'll let you know in most definite 
terms. “It’s all a part of the most side splitting, 
hilarious play we ve ever produced,” they will 
declare confidently, “and that play is entitled 
Little Dog Laughed.” Yes, it was our very 
own senior class who presented this successful 
comedy; and it really started our drama year 
off with a bang! Our newly organized 
Thespian Troupe gained several new members 
from the play, and we are already planning a 
beautiful et formal initiation for them. It will 
be our first initiation and we hope that it 
will be an impressive one. The next big problem 
will be preparations for an All-School Play. 
Never a dull moment! — Beverly Johnson, 
Secretary. 


PEMBERTON, OHIO Troupe 1304 

During an impressive candle-light service in 
the Fairlawn Senior High School auditorium 
on Friday evening, May 15, 1953, under the 
emblem of the National Thespian Society, 
Troupe 1304 with Mrs. Donald Nelson as its 
sponsor was installed by the Thespian Troupe 
834 of Washington School, Lewistown, Ohio, 
whose sponsor is Mrs. Olaf House. Five Thes- 
pians received honorary stars during the cere- 
mony. First, the junior class started things roll- 
ing this year by presenting Tattletale, at the 
senior high building and then at the junior high 
building. The senior class followed with Pro- 
fessor Goes Haywire at the senior high building. 
— Dick Bowers, Secretary. 





—Oo— 
NEVADA, IOWA Troupe 1143 
“Complete success!” That was the comment 
whenever the Nevada High School °52-’53 
dramatic season was discussed. Both the fall 
play, Our Town, and the spring presentation, 
One Foot in Heaven, were received by large 
and enthusiastic audiences who went away 
with renewed interest in our dramatic activities. 
Moreover, the contest play, Barry’s The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals, received a “I” rating 
in the State Speech Association contest and 
“Superior” plaudits at the Drake University 
play festival. Closing the year’s activities was 
the initiation of eleven new members to Thes- 
pian ranks. — Stephen Schultz, Treasurer. 


—O-— 


CANASTOTA, NEW YORK Troupe 46 

A tense and dramatic three-act play, Kind 
Lady, was the first major production of Troupe 
46 during the 1952-53 school year. Working 
with the dramatic club, the Thespians’ final 
performances were on the evenings of Novem- 
ber 15 and 16. 

Geraldine and the White Robe was a clever 
(and angelic) one-act play presented solely for 
student enjoyment at the Christmas assembly. 

During the month of March the Thespians 
worked diligently to plan, write and prepare 
an assembly program in commemoration of In- 
ternational Theater Month. Skits were pre- 
sented which dramatized the way of life in 
China, Italy, Germany and Ireland by means 
of the imagination of a short wave radio rt. 
The formal initiation of new Thespian members 
was also included in this program. 

The entertaining problems of a mother and 
a daughter who are college students together 
was the basis of the spring play, Mother Is a 
Freshman. Again the Thespians worked with 
members of the dramatic club, and the play 
was presented on May 29 and 30. — Frances 
Cuthbert, Scribe. 
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Gadsden High School, 
Gadsden, Alabama, 
Dear Sir: February 13, 1954. 

Since our suecessful presentation of Ayn Rand’s “Night of January 16,” we have 
been asked to give nothing but the highest calibre dramatic material. This play seemed to 
pave the way for a diffcrent type of entertainment where previously, only the typical “high 
school” play had been produced. Audiences tired of the “run-of-the-mill” play. 1 
remembered how well this show had been received when we did it in college, and I felt 
that, for our initial three-act presentation of the year, we should attempt something 
different. Our club was in debt and we had absolutely no fund from which we could draw. 
It was either now or never, so we carefully planned a publicity campaign which would 
really sell the play to the theatre-goers of our city. We were told that even though our 
high school had an enrollment of 1200 students, only a few of this number would attend 
the play. This did not discourage us in the least. My group just strived a bit harder in 
informing the student-body that they were going to see something entirely different from 
what they had formerly seen on our stage. 

You can imagine how thrilled we were when a record-sized audience arrived. Im- 
mediately, they were drawn into the episodes unfolding on the stage. The comments after 
the play led us to believe that “Night of January 16” was the best that has ever been pre- 
sented at our school. Not only have we established a reputation for our group, but we 
have also paid our debts in full and now have a fund upon which we may draw for our 
next presentations. 

This year will be the turning-point in dramatics at our school. Already we have com- 
pleted many projects and hope to complete others before the school year ends. Among the 
projects for this year: “Hansel and Gretel” with an all-male cast; several talent shows; Stunt 
Night; “Night of January 16”; five prize-winning one-act plays; radio work; three original 
one-act plays; and work in oratoricai contests and debating. We are fortunate to have one 
of the best known Little Theatre groups in the South, and this guild is offering experience 
for my Thespians in many phases of dramatics. 


We will initiate thirty members this year and are planning our initiation ceremony to 


be an event for May. 


Next year, our agenda will include two three-act plays: “Gaslight” (or “Angel Street” as 


it is named) and “Charley's Aunt. 


Yours truly, 

YVONNE GERSTLAUER CASEY, 
Sponsor, Troupe 
Gadsden High School, 
Gadsden, Alabama. 


> 





MOBILE, ALABAMA Troupe 852 

Troupe 852 saw another active year with the 
presentation of three major plays: Dead of the 
Night, Peck’s Bad Boy and Men Are like Street 
Cars. Opportunity was given for participation 
of new students. To stimulate interest, an ac- 
quaintance social was given at the beginning 
of the school year. After this affair the group 
plunged ‘into their important activity — acting. 

As an integrated activity the troupe played 
its part in the presentation of the county-wide 
festival, I’ve Known Rivers. With the school 
choir furnishing the music, the troupe panto- 
mime 1 An Ode to the Hudson. Authentic cos- 
tuming led to the effectiveness of the presenta- 
ticn. -— Alberta Eason, President. 


—O-- 
MANNINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA Troupe 218 

Troupe 218 had its initiation of new members 
on Friday, May 8, 1953. The troupe consisting 
of 13 members and its sponsor, Mrs. Eugene 
Ashley, took in 16 new members. Being the 
tenth anniversary of the troupe, former Thes- 
pians were invited to attend the ceremony. Re- 
freshments were served and it proved to be a 
very successful event. 

During the year several meetings were held. 
The troupe attended college plays and a mem- 
ber >of the troupe was named Best Thespian. 
This past year proved to be a very profitable 
one tor Troupe 218. — Karen Leah Rymer, 
President. 


BRADLEY, ILLINOIS Troupe 223 


Troupe 223 had a busy season, climaxed by 
the initiation of 28 understudies into Thespian 
membership. Two full-length class plays in- 
cluded many Thespians among the cast of 
characters. Plays given were You Can't Take It 
with You and Seventeenth Summer. Thespian 
Troupe 223, together with the Dramatic Club, 
presented the Dixie Melody Minstrels in Janu- 
ary. Two one-act plays, Thanksgiving Dinner 
and Comin’ Round the Mountain, were pre- 
sented for Assembly programs. Eight Thespians 
participated in speech contest activities this 
year, tour advancing to the sectional contest. — 
John Pechauer, President. 


—o— 
KIRKWOOD, MISSOURI Troupe 748 


Troupe 748 has had a very active year. Our 
major productions were Little Women and June 
Mad, directed by our sponsor, R. A. Smith. We 
did a one-act play, The Ugly Duckling, for the 
student body and Lumbering Love for the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

A Little Theatre talent show and open house 
kept us busy but two of the highlights last 
year have been a backstage tour of the Empress 
Theater, to view the set of the ever popular 
Tobacco Road, and a make-up demonstration 
by Roberta Seibert and members of the Web- 
ster Groves Troupe. 

We wound up our wonderful year with an 
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, Troupe 197, Butte High School, Arco, Idaho, Ken Cook, Sponsor. 


Scene from Our Town, Troupe 537, San 
Jose, Calif., High School, Wilton W. “ook, 
Sponsor. 
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initiation banquet and a picnic honoring oy 
new officers. — Elaine Lee Barger, President, 


—o— 
VICTORVILLE, CALIFORNIA Troupe 1092 

By attending a performance of Rodgers’ and 
Hammerstein’s Carousel at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium in Los Angeles, California, Troupe 
1092 cuiminated its year of busy activities, 
This excursion to Los Angeles to see some 
dramatic performance has become an annual 
event for the group. 

Another yearly tradition is the Christmas 
pageant presented by Thespian members. The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol was the production last 
year. 

Twenty-two new members were added to the 
organization during the year. An initiation was 
held for prospective members; initiates were re- 
quired to dress as some character from the en- 
tertaiunent field. Characterizations ranged from 
Tarzan to Romeo and Juliet. 

A candlelight ceremony was held to install 
the new members into the society. The original 
Thespians presented a one-act play, Two Crooks 
and a Lady, at that time. — Eleanor De Marais, 
Reporter. 


WILLOUGHBY, OHIO Troupe 1160 

By designing impressionistic sets, Thespian 
Troupe 1160 of the Andrews School for Girl 
successfully revitalized three plays. The Lady’ 
Slipper and Will O’ the Wisp were produced 
within the same week by adapting a penthouse 
set to that of a desolate hut. Areas of color 
suggested a gabled room; alternating lights 
created the different moods. Through the use 
of simplified design and steep perspective, 4 
feeling of three dimensions was gained in A 
Painting for the Duchess. The mood of terror 
was intensified in Nine Girls by a subdued area 
contrasted with an area of deep shadow and 
by subtly accenting the center of action - 
the blood red closet door. 

Supported by these sensational stage sets, 
the acting reached a triumphant climax. - 
Diana Bell, Designer. 

—oO— 
DOVER, MASSACHUSETTS Troupe 857 

Troupe 857 started the season with the 
presentation of Take Care of My Little Gir. 
The following weeks were spent drawing up 
our constitution and point system. Play read- 
ing and pantomiming also were done i 
drama group meetings. 

In April a large group went to the Boston 
opening night of An Evening wit! Wil 
Shakespeare. Everyone had a differen‘ opit- 
ion of Shakespeare and the performarices 0 
Eva Le Gallienne and others, and a! wet 
allowed to give it at our regular weekly 
meeting. 

Two one-act plays were chosen, Moor- 
calf Mugford and Sham for our spring preset 
tation. Because of graduation onl: omé 
Sham, was given, that “in the round.’ 

During May and June applications wet 
accepted from those who wished to vecomlt 
Thespians. Each one was examinec_ thor 
bine , but only five met our requiremen 
of 20 points. — Jean Stackweather, Secretary: 
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ARENA STAGING: ACTING 
(Continued from page 15) 


| Bl ultimately result in a convincing 
‘Biyracter delineation. 


Actor’s Relation to the Setting 


[n addition to his many other tasks, the 
dor on the arena stage must help estab- 
h the environment. His manner will 
ther convince us or leave us in doubt 
to whether he is indoors or outdoors, 
.afamiliar room or in one for the first 
‘ne. He can make us feel the stuffiness 
fa room long closed up, or smell the 
ew ccat of paint recently applied 
» the maginary walls. The scene de- 
— ier establishes the environment for us 
n the proscenium stage, but the actor 
lent, Mpherits the assignment for the arena. 

Anotl.er important fact to remember 
092 8 that actors must be consistent in the 
ee acem nt of invisible objects. As men- 
wupe ined ‘n an earlier article, such pieces 
ties, Mhould »e held to a minimum in order to 
ome Byoid c lling attention to their absence, 
nul Bt in ome cases it is essential to have 
mas @ Window, for example. It must remain 
The @ the «ame location and keep the same 
last @imens ‘ons. 
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Stage Movement 


The :manner in which the actor handles 
imself in his stage movement is highly 
imificant on the arena stage. Once 
nore, the proximity of the audience 
oes a reconsideration of the usual 
les. 
|. The slightly curved cross is favored 
over a direct cross in that it prevents 
160 a character from being blocked. for 
pian’ the duration of the cross. 


Gits 8) Be able at all times to justify why 


ms you are crossing. You should under- 


Ouse 


ti 


10. 


stand the motivation and the cross 
should seem natural to both the 
actor and the audience. 

It is helpful to break crosses so that 
you cross on one line, turn back on 
a second or follow-up speech and 
possibly sit or turn away on a third. 
Don't put all the action into one 
speech. 

Realize that you do not have te be 
looking at the person to whom you 
are speaking. In a two person scene, 
or when one actor is playing to a 
group, the persons being addressed 
are apparent. 

Don’t crowd the other actors. On 
the proscenium stage it is difficult 
to get actors to play close enough 
to one another, while in the arena, 
there seems to be an urge to move 
in too close thus causing bad block- 
ing or bunching of actors. 

Movement should be associated 
with other characters, ideas or prop- 
erties. 

Not only utilize pieces of furniture 
and other properties, but rehearse 
their use most carefully so that this 
action becomes a part of the total 
development. 

Avoid falling into straight lines with 
two or more other characters. 

Omit unnecessary movement lest it 
be distracting. Proper reaction 
movements are perfectly in order. 
Your facial expression must show at 
all times that you are listening and 
hearing the speeches of the other 
actors. Never should it reveal that 
youre wondering what your next 
line is. 

NEVER LOOK AT THE AUDI- 
ENCE. 








Royally-Free Plays |_ 
for Young People 


The following one-act plays have been suc- 
cessfully produced throughout the country. 


JUNIOR PROM Jr. & Sr. High 


4 male; 4 female 30 min. 
Set: a school trophy room 


Principal Howard Crosby is ready to deal 
with almost any crisis that occurs at the 
Malden High formal, but he is a bit unpre- 
pared when Susan Woodford’s valuable ring 
disappears and Marilyn Stone refuses to allow 
her bag to be searched. A delightfully true- 
to-life picture of the humor and heartbreak 








at a school prom. 40c a copy 
PARTY LINE Jr. & Sr. High 
3 male; 4 female 30 min. 


Set: a modern living room 


Something is definitely out of order at the 
Fairchild home — but it’s not the telephone. 
The Fairchilds’ social life has become so com- 
plicated that no one wants to answer the 
phone for fear that the call means trouble. 
The typical problems of this exuberant house- 
hold are finally straightened out to the amuse- 
ment of everyone but the telephone repairman. 


40c a copy 
TELEVISION-ITIS Jr. & Sr. High 
3 male; 2 female 30 min. 


Set: a modern living room 


As up-to-date as today’s headlines, this spar- 
kling comedy presents the trials and tempta- 
tions of the Saunders family after they acquire 
a new television set and become the most 
popular people in the neighborhood. 

40c a copy 


Send for free catalog and information 
about other royalty-free plays. 


PLAYS, INC. Publishers 
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11. Finally, let yourself respond to moti- 
vation you feel within the lines. 
Your director will encourage you to 
do so and will let you know which 
business he wants you to keep in 
and what to take out. 


Miscellaneous Do’s and Don’t’s 


Be at rehearsals on time. 


Don’t ask to be excused from re- 
hearsals. 


Put the play ahead of other activi- 
ties. 


Don't quit after accepting a role. 


Have your lines learned before the 
deadline. 


Don’t allow waits between speeches. 

Time the business with the lines. 

Don't anticipate. 

Cross on your own speeches (gen- 

erally). 

10. Don't be unaware of objects. 

11. Be in character well before en- 
trances. 

12. Don’t drop character until complete- 
ly off-stage. 

13. Cover mistakes by making them ap- 
pear a part ot the play. 

14. Don't talk into laughs. 

15. Remember that a successful produc- 

tion required the cooperation of all. 
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THESPIANS 


(Continued from page 14) 

Our State Song came forth from young 
throats and then we moved to tables “be- 
splendored” for this Gala Affair! We got 
to sit at the Speakers’ Table. (Under, I 


A trip to the State Historical Museum 
was thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated! 
Wonderful t by wonderful people 
dedicated to Youth and the Theatre brot 
inspiration that would carry us thru 
Many Problems on 


Western trimmins’ served from an oj 
Chuck Wagon sine Y UM 1! 


It was all grand; all but for or thing 
My Masters’ friend was not the e! 
Not there to be initiated! 


really mean.) Bette Belle introduced our Make-up, Not there to profit by the th ngs § 
Banquet Speaker, Leon C. Miller, Na- Lighting & Staging, 7 planned for those w 10 hag 
tional Secretary-Treasurer, who had trav- Dramatics, earned the Right of Participation — 

eled all the way from the Home Office Radio, , (It seems Sometimes Youth gets obstrep. 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, to our Anniversary Television, erous:—, gets beyond its age ar! depth, 


Playwriting — 
AND IT WAS ALL FUN! 
(I think I liked the F ‘un part bestl) 


The Chuck Wagon and Hoedown! Never 
did I see such unrestrained, 
wholesome fun! The Troupe 
from near the National Park 


Celebration! We had walked into the 
ay oe Room thru the grinning Mouth 
of a huge Mask and the Magical World 
of the Theatre Surrounded us! We had 
gone Western for the Occasion and 
Everywhere was to be seen the Glory, 
the Color and the Romance of the West! 


Education was everywhere! 


and Sometimes “Smarty-Pusses” : exactly 
the WRONG time—; and then S mething 
must be taken away or not gran :d~, § 
lessons may be learned.) 


The honor and glory, the satisfa tion of 
being a Thespian and wearing the jp. 
signia did not mean to Show (ff; but 
rather, it meant 


Neighboring Schools performed! was glorious in its Indian Accomplishment 
Teen-Age wonders came into Ceremonial Dance — (It Work and the 

the limelight! reminded me of what Spirit of Cooperative 
Happy, determined Young Actors my Master had learned of Endeavor—. 


performed with dignity, with 
Abandon, with finesse! 

They romped thru Simple Simon, a 
children’s play; Sparkled thru a cutting 
of Harvey; presented Original Scripts, 
(Planned) Broom, Pistol stik-up, Mixer 
Dances, and sang The Star-Spangled 
Banner as only the Young can sing it! An 
all State Thespian Quartet harmonized 


Early religious dances and their 
importance in the History of the 
Theatre thru reading 
Glenn Hughes’ “Story of the Theatre”!) 
The Folk-Dances, such as 
The Bunny Hop, 
The Mexican Hat Dance, 
and Hokey-Pokey — 
added to Theatrical Gaiety. 


It meant completion of Something 
Well-done! Something one had 

EARNED and not a Gift for the 

honored few. It was 
Something for the lad across 
the track, the Miss from the big 

house on the hill; the boy 

from the housing project, 

and the country girl who 


on Blue Shadows on the Trail, AND 
There's Silver on the Sage! Decorations 
for Banquet Hall, Auditorium and Lobby 


The Guitar Trio sat before an Orange 
Moon—atop a rail fence flanked by a 
handsome, Gay Cowboy and his Gal Sal, 


lives on the road that 
goes by the worn-out 
Mill! 













came via Post from each troupe before 


For the weak and the strong, 
the Deadline! 


and strummed while the hungry poms 
For Those who know what 


devoured baked beans, hamburgers, wi 


JUMP OVER 7He MOON 


A FARCE BY VERA AND KEN TARPLEY 
5 men. 6 women. Interior setting. Royalty $25.00. Price 85 Cents. 


to chain Harry, but half strangle themselves in the 
rocess. pn bid for sympathy by pretending broken 
eg and neck, but —_ themselves when Bob’s 
itching powder takes effect. | 


Psychology solves many problems. It also creates 
man. The loner is the case when Louise Parker 
adopts a baby chimpanzee named Harry to be reared 
like a human baby. 





Daughter Vicki is enthused about the idea — son 
Bob is somewhat dubious — and Cy stubbornly refuses 
to be Harry’s proud papa. Neglected by wife and 
daughter, Cy is bitten, used for target practice, and 
catsup-assaulted by the Hairy One who is never seen 
by the audience, but whose mischievous presence is 
everywhere. 


In order to end the feud, Vicki hypnotizes her 
father and the boy friend. When political sponsors 
arrive to plan his campaign, Cy greets them with 
grunts, scratches in chimp fashion, rides a tricycle, etc. 
Cy loses his political support, Louise loses Harry, and 
Vicki loses her boy friend. But they haven’t seen the 
last of Harry, and the moon is not so far off. 









Cy’s ego is greatly enlarged when he is invited to 
be a candidate for mayor. Against the women and 
Harry, Cy joins forces with Vicki's boy friend. They try 


Broad farce, keen satire, warmth of character, and 
lots of lively action guarantee an evening of enter- 
tainment that’s tops. 
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t means to be able to get 
slong with his fellowmen! 
It comes, — this honor as a reward 
To Those who love to create, 
To Those who love to Do; 
To Those who Dare to Dream, 
and Reach Out 
To Touch a Twinkling 
STAR! 
It’s ttemendous to see 
Ezger, Enthusiastic Thespians 
ogether! 
Tremendous to 
feel th ir enthusiasm and love 
fc the World of Make-Believe! * * * 
[don’t believe a character from 
H story looks down upon 
our Modern-Day Complexity 
With fore Satisfaction than does 
hespis! 
Tl spis, he of Grecian Fame, 
a | vet and the Creator 
of he first Actor 
In he Theatre. 
H: whom we honor 
B: this occasion fair! 
So we doff our Masks 
Tc a Poet — beyond 
Compare! 
Ti espis, We Salute You! 


— 


Oo oO °o 


It was glorious to see them pour into 
Our Capital City fair; 
They came by bus, by train, by car, by air 
From the four corners of Our Big 
Broad State 
The 25th Anniversary to Celebrate! 
It made us feel very gay 
To know most all other States 
Were Celebrating 
In the very Same Way! 
It was, Hi ya,. Pardner! ’n How-de-do! 
My, we were happy that we were 
Thespians, too — 
& g bo 
Masks has the edge on me 
tis true — Her name, [ll 
bet helped her get thru! 
But I shouldn’t complain and 
jealous be 
‘Cause we're more than 
very good friends, you see! 





She’s dainty and shy and very sweet! 
and I'll admit her Thespian sweater 
sure looks neat on her trim little 
figure — 
She has more stars than I, gosh darn! 
But I shouldn’t fret 
Cause we’ve got one more 
vear of Schooling yet — 
[feel sorry for Bette Belle 
Cause it’s the last term 
She'll hear the old School Bell — 
It's off to State for her next year 
Where she'll major in Theatre, 
Never fear — 
and we know she'll 
Choose teaching for her Career. 
She’s more than well-prepared 
For any course she'll take 
Caus > she has a background 
in History, Art, Acting, Scenery Con- 
str: ction, Costuming, Lighting and 


ma ‘'y more 
and that’s No Mistake! 
Aprn , 1954 


We'll miss her — but High School 
life cannot go oan forever 
and I so hope these teen-age 
ties — She'll never sever — but 
Youth Must be served 
and heart breaks must come — 


2 2 ° 


But I must not be morbid — just 
reminiscent — Listen, they're 
singing 
“Memories, Memories 

Dreams of Love so true —” 


9 o a 


The hills re-echoed the 
haunting refrain as train, 
bus, car and plane soared away 
leaving Silvery notes 
of fond farewells — and 
a Silvery Mist settled calmly 
over Our Valley. 


o o Qo 


The Pale Spring Moon sent a soft sil- 
very light as we hurried on toward the 
Ranch. The Sage picked up the Silvery 
sheen and it mingled with the tinkling of 
guitars from the Ranch Bunkhouse for 
it knew that they were playing, and soft- 
ly singing, There's Silver on the Sage 
Tonite. 

There was Silver Everywhere 
and we whistled in Silvery tones — 
Contentment and Satisfaction 
"Cause 


WE’D MADE THESPIANS, or 
MAYBE THESPIANS HAD MADE US! 
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WITH 
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A complete, correct and comprehensive course 

in the ART OF STAGE MAKE-UP. Using 16mm 

sound mofion. pictures with lesson sheets for 
future reference. 
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SHAKESPEARE 


(Continued from page 11) 


with imagination and ingenuity Mr. 
Mauer solved this problem. He also 
supervised the building and painting of 
the set along with the lighting. His help 
freed me to work on costumes and di- 
recting problems. 


The directing problems of Macbeth 
were not so great as might be expected. 
The time spent before actually beginning 
rehearsals solved many problems of in- 
terpretation and our all-school policy of 
casting plays bore remarkable fruit. The 


students playing the important leads had 
learned the fundamentals of stage con- 
duct in previous plays, so that time with 
them was spent in characterization. Since 
this has been true of all of our produc- 
tions for the last three years, it was an- 
ticipated. 

During the last three weeks of our 
seven week rehearsal schedule, there was 
an intensive aclvertising campaign car- 
ried on throughout the school and our 
town. Newspaper articles, radio spot an- 
nouncements, radio interviews and an- 
nouncements through the service clubs 
took care of advertising to the town. We 
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is eX 
concentrated this time on our ow: schoolled : 
and the other public and _puarochialffsest 
schools in town. To these we sent people wor' 
to advertise in assemblies, Englislif ¢ 
) hal 
classes, etc. Within our own school, the al - 
English teachers agreed to take charge offf ont 
the ticket sale. At the same time it wag}, 
announced that credit for an extra bookfi tp, 
report would be allowed with the purf,,,. 
chase of a ticket. In the two or thre 
weeks just prior to the production all o 
the eleventh grade classes studied th 
play and all twelfth grade classes re 
viewed it. 


It worked. When seat reservation 
were available, they were soon taker 
We did two performances: one for ouf 
own town and school and one on Satur 
day afternoon for schools outside of Bay 
City which we had invited through thei 
Thespian Troupes. 


tion: 
acte 
ence 


Was it a worthwhile project? There i 
no doubt in my mind that it was and the 
Thespian Troupe and _ administratio 
agree. My Thespians were proud that 
they had sponsored a project that came 
off so well. The fact that we did a hall 
hour radio show with a cutting of 0 
script over the Michigan State College 
station and while we were there put fif 
teen minutes on television film all as 
sured us that it was well done. Tlien toe 
we made a profit of two hundred -lollats 
after all of our expenses. It was finan 
cially successful as well as being an af 
tistic success. To answer the requests dl 
Thespians and the rest of our s‘udent 
body, plans were formulated for 2 pre 
duction of Taming of the Shrew. 


We did it. Our student body is :\0t wl 
usual in any way. Why don’t you con 
sider Shakespeare when you next ar 
faced with the problems of play caoice 
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PLAYHOUSE 
(Continued from page 10) 


ople who knew no legitimate drama 
wd were entertained only by the 
movies. We knew that we would 
have to wean them away and over to our 
‘higher aims” gradually. Once we got 
hem coming we could “slip in” a serious 
or heavier drama here and there, and 
they would enjoy it. That we were right 
has been proven the past season when, 
iter a season of “light” offerings we in- 
roduced Angel Street and All My Sons. 
You know, these two shows were the hits 
of the season. A typical comment by one 
of our patrons illustrated this when he 
remarked that he had always been an 
‘Abbot and Costello man” himself, but 
‘you know this other stuff is darn good, 
and I liked it very much.” This process 
must of course be a gradual one, but it 
isencouraging to see the audiences being 
hoof led along the paths to which every ear- 
ial nest actor and director aspires — to more 
worth:vhile things. 


Speaking in more detail of our person- 
nel — all our group are either past, pres- 
ent, or potential Thespians. Back at 
‘Bschoo! they lend invaluable assistance. 
00K There is less need for lengthy explana- 
pul'Htions of stage terms, equipment, char- 
hre wcterization, etc., and for the inexperi- 
Il off enced people each year we now have a 
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number of “student teachers.” Time is 
saved and more is accomplished. 

Every member of our group who is 
accepted for the Playhouse (and just 
about the only general requirement is an 
honest desire to participate and learn) is 
given an = to try out for all 
parts suited to him. Not a person who 
has wanted to act, be stage manager, 
handle props, or try any other job has 
ever gone through the season without at 
least one chance to do these things. Of 
course besides the duties that our mem- 
bers would necessarily like to do, they 
are also required to perform other essen- 
tial tasks from parking cars and dusting 
seats to sewing costumes and watering 
our sawdust floor nightly. Payment for 
this work is in the form of experience 
with the exception of two members who 
assist me as Assistant Director and Tech- 
nical Director. One is a college senior, 
who, besides playing many of our leading 
roles, handles costuming and assists me. 
The other is a young teacher who designs 
and supervises the building of our stage 
settings and trains our group in stage- 
craft. This year our extracurricular proj- 
ects included the building of a float for 
our local Western Historical Parade 
which, incidentally, won us a handsome 
trophy for the second consecutive year 
for the outstanding float in the Youth Di- 
vision. The theatre is under my general 


direction, and Mrs. Miller is our business 
manager. To date we are numbered 
among those whose only remuneration 
has been experience and the satisfaction 
of seeing a long dream become a reality. 

Is our project a success? The answer 
to that can come in many ways. That we 
are already planning for our fifth season 
should answer adequately. Our increased 
attendance and ever growing audience 
enthusiasm is more assurance. Tourists 
from every corner of our nation have 
already stopped to see us. Their letters 
and the sending of their friends to see 
our shows seem to indicate that they 
have enjoyed what we have to offer. Our 
local interest is attested to by more than 
just box office in the form of a “we have 
a part in this’ attitude. 

“The impossible takes a little longer.” 
Again, we know that there is no “impos- 
sible,” and all of us at the Playhouse urge 
any of you who are interested to try the 
same thing. With determination and 
planning what we have done can be done 
anywhere. It is no miracle. It is just a 
case of being willing to take the first 
step, then apply some preparation, a 
good deal of perspiration, and your 
dream can come true. Come out to visit 
us, write to us, or even better, if you 
would like to spend a summer or part of 
it in the great west, perhaps we can use 
you. 
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N= By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


BOX, PIT AND GALLERY, by James L. 
Lynch. University of California Press, 1953; 
362 pp. 

Mr. Lynch selécts a brief period — 1787 to 
1777, or the age of Johnson — to trace in detail 
the history of the drama and theatre in Eng- 
land; for, it is his contention, in this brief 
forty years the English stage made a complete 
transition from the glories of the Elizabethan 
and Restoration ages into the Age of Actors 
and “closet drama.” It has long been a known 
fact that between Congreve and Shaw (with 
the exception of that brief oasis of Goldsmith 
and Sheridan in the 1770’s) the English theatre 
flourished but the English drama slumped into a 
sterile and pathetic mediocrity of sentimental 
comedy and melodrama, musical plays, and 
assorted animal acts. In this well-documented 
— one should say, exhaustively documented — 
account, the author traces this decline in a 
definitive manner. 

The book has three parts. Part I deals with 
the statistics of production and will prove the 
least interesting, though perhaps the most 
scholarly. Part II discusses the influence of 
managers, actors, and playwrights in a manner 
much more conducive to pleasant reading. Part 
III, probably the most interesting of all be- 
cause it interprets the social implications of the 
age as they are reflected in the drama, takes 
up the effects on the theatre of the audiences, 
fashion, politics, morals and so on. 

All the great figures are here: Garrick, Rich, 
Sheridan, Peg Woffington and countless others. 
The illustrative details, concerning casts, plays, 
production policies and techniques, are quite 
vivid; and when you have finished, you will feel 
an intimate acquaintance with the paw who 
filled the boxes, pits and galleries of the Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden Theaters, the only 
two theaters which the Licensing Act of 1737 
legally allowed. 


For Contest and Assembly Program 
Directors 

The ubiquitous one-act play is still an 
essential ingredient in the high-school 
drama program, whether it be used for 
assembly programs, variety shows, play 
festivals and contests, or community pres- 
entation. The following are among the 
more provocative scripts of the past year: 


BEWARE THE BEAR! by Margaret Crary. 
Row, Peterson; 7W, 1M (only 1 a character 
role). Royalty: Upon application. Setting: 
Interior of a tent. 

An amusing comedy of the furor caused in 

a girl's camp by the rumors of a prowling bear, 

the danger of an escaped convict in the vicinity, 

the arrival of a new “different” girl, and the 
secret wedding plans of one of the counselors. 

Some good roles, fast farcical action, and a 

different setting, not too difficult to effect. 


THREE OWN A BENCH by Doris Estrada. Row, 
Peterson; 2W, 2M (one of each a character 
role). Royalty: Upon application. Setting: 
a park bench in a large city. 

A good opportunity for a character actress 
to play the meaty part of a meddling but kindly 
widow who amuses herself by intruding on 
quarreling couples in the park and trying to 
bring about reconciliations. Her reminiscences— 
apparently only partially true—of her experi- 
ences with “her George” are quite successful 
in this case, for she makes Betty and Harry, 
recent ex-high-schoo! kids, see the mistake of 
their imaginary jealousy. The setting may be 
quite simply suggestive. 


BRIEF VIEWS=) 





A CUP OF KINDNESS by W. Gordon Mauer- 
mann. Row, Peterson; 3W, 3M (half charac- 
ter roles). Royalty: Upon application. Set- 
ting: A used-book and glass shop in upper 
N. Y. state. 

A comedy, with thoughtful overtones, that 
reveals the inner character of several people 
who aon, by various dubious devices, to get 
a book of poetry away from old Charlie so 
that they can collect from the estate of an old 
woman who has bequeathed $100 to anyone 
who can prove ownership of a copy of her 
early publication. Roles are interesting types: 
and, with appropriate set decorations and a 
few changes of dialogue, the play can be made 
to fit the Christmas season. 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH TV? by Anne 
Coulter Martens. Baker; 8W, 5M. Royalty: 
. _ Living room (TV set does not 
shew ). 


Gram revolts against the possible evils of 
owning a TV set: tamily fighting over program 
selection, forgetting of the social courtesies 
while watching TV, etc. She explains each 
problem directly to the audience, after which 
it is acted out on the stage. Amusingly—and 

ncertingly—enough, her crusade for a 
change proves an utter failure and implies that 
there is little likelihood of finding a practical 
solution. 


JOURNEY OF PROMISE by William Kozlenko. 
Baker; 1W, 6M, and M extras. Royalty: $5. 
Setting: Cargo room in the hold of a trans- 
ocean liner. 

A thoughtfully serious drama about a young 
stowaway couple, refugees from one of the 
totalitarian states of Europe, who find a time- 
bomb in the ship's hold and must decide 
whether to swim ashore and let the ship blow 
up or reveal themselves and thereby be sent 
back to obvious doom. The wife finally per- 
suades her husband, who has grown bitter and 
selfish during his persecutions, to think of the 
innocent others on the ship; he destroys the 
bomb and, as a consequence, gains a promise 
of help in entering the U. S. legitimately. 


GOIN’ ROUND THE HOOP by Peter Jerome. 
Baker; 2W, 2M (all character roles). Royal- 
ty: $5. Setting: The almost-empty sitting 
room of a farmhouse in some undefined 
backward section of the U. S. 

Widow Gresham is saved from being sent 
to the County Home by the arrival of her wan- 
dering worthless son who recognizes the “pic- 
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Costume rentals for complete pro- 
ductions or any part thereof, to 
schools, colleges and little theatres 
everywhere. 100,000 costumes in 
stock—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the pro- 
duction or general list of require- 
ments—we send full Information 
without obligation. 
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tures” she has received from his brother , 
fifty-dollar bills and, though he steals che grey 
er portion of them, leaves her enouch to y, 
her debts and save her home. The illiter, 
unlocalized dialect is interesting and not par 
ularly difficult; the mood is quite diff: rent fr) 
that of the average play. 


THE EASTER STORY by Vahan Tashjiz 
Baker; 2W, 10M. Royalty: $5 Sotting: 
church chancel (or any school aw: itoriun) 
An interesting “Our Town” versi‘n of { 

Easter Story as told by an Interpr ter, y 

reads and narrates the transitions, aid aq cx 

who act out the big scenes of Caiapl:-s, Pilg 
and the Marys. A simple, dignified, < ad som, 

what unusual approach to telling the old, 9 

story. 


THE ANCHOR by Elizabeth Georg: Spear 
Baker; 4W (all middle-aged). Ro alty: ¢ 
Setting: Living room of a Verment farm 
house. 


Four sisters meet after several year: in the 
old farm home and three of them, \ ho hay 
little in the way of material wealth, discov 
that in things that really matter thew are {y 
richer than their twice-married sister cf weal} 
Good character roles and plot. 


THE DREAM UNWINDS by Nei! Har 
French; 2W, 4M. Royalty: $5. Setting: Liy 
ing room and outside of a middle-class hou 
in an average city (the auditorium aisle ; 
also used). ) 


Winner of first prize in the 14th anm 
Canadian one-act play contest. this p!ay rath 
grimly reveals the growing disillusionment 
Joe, who, after years of wandering, finally re 
turns home and, after meeting his sister, hi 
former fiance, and his brother, discovers th 
the inadequacy of his parents to provide a sati 
fying home atmosphere has not changed at al 
he leaves without waiting to see them. Cha 
acterization and dialogue are excellent; th 
thoroughly adult approach may require a bi 
of editing in the average high school, but th 
play is challenging to any advanced cast. 


BREECHES FROM BOND STREET by Eki 
Park Gowan. French; 2W, 4M. Royalty: $5 
Setting: Backyard of Trader Black’s hotel it 
Southern Alberta, 1884. 


An entirely different comedy of pioneers it 
Canada during the days when the scarcity ¢ 
women introduced the custom of sending fo 
“mail-order” brides. When one of these arrive 
and proves uninteresting to the gambler wit 
sent for her, she is protected—and finally won, 
by the shiftless English renegade who has beet 
exiled from his aristocratic home but who now 
at last, finds a reason for living a wor'hy life 
Characterization is excellent and the -ituatio 
refreshingly different. 


THE NO ’COUNT BOY by Paul Green 
French; 2W, 2M. Royalty: $5. Setti»g: The 
front yard of a farm in a poor isolatec sectidt 


of the South. 


This revised version of Green’s earl er pla 
is more fascinating than ever. The imazzinativé 
and complex character of the no ’coun’ boy i 
still a staggering challenge to any youn : actor 
and the yearning for romance and exc temetl 
in Pheelie and the tortured, almost ina: ‘iculaté 
anxiety of her fiance are almost equally noving 
and effective. This is a problem for ‘nly a 
advanced cast, but it is well worth th ir be 
efforts. 


EGAD, WHAT A CAD! by Anita Bell. “rench; 
3W, 4M. Royalty: Purchase of sever books 
Setting: Living room of a greystone : 1ansidl 
on upper Fifth Ave. in New York. 
A modern version of the old meller |rame, 

done with zest and liveliness for merely ‘he ™% 

of the thing. It should prove an entertainin! 
feature of an assembly program or variet’’ show; 
and both cast and audience will undoubtedly, 
enjoy its spirit of burlesque. 
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